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THE RIGS O° BARLEY. 


Tue subject of our present engraving is taken from 
one of the well-known ballads of Burns. Popular as it } 
js, it cannot, however, be put in comparison with the | 
majority of his lyrical writings, containing little of that || 
natural imagery for which they are so eminent, but with | 
Burns as with every other true poet, his muse was not |) 
to be wooed and won upon all occasions, and many of 
his compositions were composed expressly for publica- t 
tion under the immediate pressure of disease and worldly } 
annoyances, and hence the inequality that pervades them. 


He had given his promise to lend his assistance to the | 
furtherance of a musical work, not for the sake of pecu- | 
niary reward, but from a proud feeling that the litera- 
ture of his country should take a prominent position in 
the eyes of the world. His honorable spirit would not 


permit him to depart from his pledge, and therefore, | 








under bodily suffering, legal persecution, and withering | 
neglect, he adhered to, and performed it. The circum- 1 
stances attending upon his task, and the manner in ! 
which he was constrained to its execution, were aught 1 
but conducive to the inspiration of his muse, being often i 
obliged to conceive and fashion his ideas to accord with i 
certain airs and melodies, many of which were in no'|| 
way whatever calculated for a congenial association of | 
poetical feeling and expression, yet he loved the ued! 
and how ably he has acquitted himself his effusions bear | 
witness. 

If a preference may be given to any particular class of | 
his writings, it must be to his lyrics. His more lengthy ! 
poems contain the strength of his genius and intellect, | 
but his strong love of nature—his deep knowledge of the | 
human heart, and his poetical beauty of expression anes 
to be found principally in his songs. Whether in his, 


glowing love of liberty—his hatred of oppression—his 


j 


bacchanalian follies—his social mirth—his graphic de- |) 
lineations of low and rustic life, or the soul-breathing | 


fervor of love and affection, all of them are marked by al 


truth to nature, and a power of language which only | 
Burns could give to them. In the latter species of song- | 
writing, his genius appears to the greatest advantage. 
It was love that first prompted him to sound that lyre 
whose strains will be heard while there is light in the| 
heavens, or music in the groves. Of this he was sensi- | 
ble himself, and his sentiments are beautifully embodied || 





! 








in a letter to a friend, where, speaking of his muse, he || 
says—‘‘I am a very poet in my enthusiasm of the pas- || 


sion. The welfare and happiness of the beloved object, i 
is the first and inviolate sentiment that pervades my | 
soul; and whatever pleasures I might wish for, or what- | 
: ever rapture they might give me, yet, if they interfere || 
with that first principle, it is having these pleasures at a ! 
dishonest price, and justice forbids, and, generosity dis- || 
dains the purchase.”” Swayed by such feelings he com- | 
posed those beautiful and tender effusions, which, for |) 
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| that of his own. 


|! richness of imagery and language, no age or country can 


compare with. The ballad from which our present 
engraving is taken, is, perhaps, one of the least worthy 
of his muse, yet when we consider the immense num- 
ber that he wrote, we are only surprised that he execu- 
ted all in so masterly a manner. It represents the 
poet and his mistress locked in each other's “ fond em- 
brace,” under the canopy of an autumnal sky, between 
“the late and early hour,” amidst the treasures of thé 
golden harvest, where, in the words of the song he is 
saying: 

“T kent her heart was a’ my ain— 

I loved her most sincerely ; 

1 kissed her ower and ower again, 

Among the rigs 0’ barley.” 

Our business now, is not to write an elaborate essay 

on the compositions of Burns, else we could show how 
many of his beautiful expressions are obscured to the 


| English reader, because clothed in the poet’s native dia- 


lect. It is to be regretted that he did not more fre¢ 
quently adopt the language of England, for much as he 
is prized by every lover of poetry, lie would be still more 
had the difficulty of defining his ideas been, to a certain 
extent, thus obviated.* Yet where the idiom ‘is not 
too strong, no poet is more appreciated. In proof of 
this, we venture to quote a little ballad where the dia- 
lect does not impair the imagery, and which also shows 
that his muse was as competent to the breathing of her 
inspirations in the language of the sister kingdom, as in 
It is one of the sweetest gems in all 
his writings, and we often wonder that in giving speci- 


'mens from the poet, it has not been more frequently 


selected. 
“ Oh, were my love yon lilac fair, 
Wi’ purple blossoms to the spring ; 
And I] a bird to shelter there, 
When wearied on my little wing. 


How I wad mourn when it was torn, 

By autumn wild, and winter rude ; 
But I wad sing on wanton wing, 

When youthfu’ May its bioom renew’d 


Oh! gin my love were yon red rose, 
That grows upon the castle wa’, 
And I miysel’ a drap o’ dew, 
Into her bonnie breast to fa’ 


Oh, there beyond expression blest, 
I'd feast on beauty a’ the night ; 

Sealed on her silk saft folds to rest, 
Till fley’d away by Phoebus light.” 


Nothing can be more perfect; it is all that the mind 
can imagine of the passionate language of poetry, expres- 
sing itself of some beloved object—it is unequalled by 
any lyrie of any other country, and will ever remain one 
f the unfading flowers in the garland of poetic genius. 

R. H. 


.o) 





* Nore.—With this, however, Burns did notagree. “ There 
is,” says the poet,“ a naiveté, a pastoral simplicity in a slight 
ntermixture of Scott’s words and phraseology, which is more in 
unison with the simple pathos or rustic sprightliness of our 
native music, than any English verses whatever/’ Such was 
Burns’ opinion, and from which, there was ne appeal. “ See 
Lockhart’s Life of Burns. 







































Original. 
OLD NAT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘HOWARD PINCKNEY,’ ETC. 


Ix my boyhood, while dwelling at my uncle’s, about | 


three miles from Baltimore, on the York turnpike-road, 
I remetnber to have been deeply grieved by the invita- 
tion to our household to attend the funeral of our neigh- 
bor and friend, Mr. Richardson. The deceased dwelt 
about half a mile from my uncle’s, between the Falls 


and York turnpike-road, in a broad strip of bottom-land, | 


where he cultivated a farm, and carried on a mill. The 
mill-dam, to my boyish ideas, was an ocean! 
rankly the weeds and long grass grew upon its sides. 
The water-snakes therein were only outnumbered by the 
bull-frogs thereof, while the mud-turtles, like a neutral 
party, with the assistance of the floating chips that 
looked like them would have polled somewhat more than 


either. The summer-barks, that I have set afloat there, 


and which the sweeping breeze bore to a returnless | 


distance, and which went down, like Tom Moore’s, 
(though not “at sea,”) when Heaven was all tranquillity. 


r 


How | 


into slavery. But the bushes were passed safely, though 


| an old stump which glanced at me on the side of the 


road, had hastened me through them—lI had now but to 
,turn a sudden angle in the race-path and the house of 
Mr. Richardson would be full in view and near by. I 
trod upon it with my little crutch under my arm bravely, 
| Lo, as I turned the angle, I beheld, not ten feet from 
‘| me, the old gobler at the head of a considerable troop, 
i making a dignified descent on the mill-dam. The path 


} 


|| was of the narrowest, made by the footsteps of those who 
| attended to the dam, and it was closely girt by high 
| thick grass and alder bushes; it was evident, that either 
the gobler and train, or myself, must turn out into them. 

Numbers were against me,—but I, who had passed 
|| grave-yard and Georgia-men, all alone—I, it was certain, 

could not nor would not be such a goose as to give way 
i toa gander. No,like Mr. Benton, “ Solitary and alone” 
‘| L had “ put the ball”—of my foot “in motion,” and I 
| was determined to go on. Through the “interstices” of 
” the slaves of Mr. 


| the trees I saw the “‘ yellow-boys, 
| Richardson at play about the house, and I resolved, that 
| notwithstanding the democracy of numbers was against 
| me, to maintain the path. The gander condescended 


| not to notice me until we had gotten within five feet of 





Well do I remember them! Often have my school- 
mates and I there proved Cardinal Woolsey’s illustration | 
” By the} 
mill-race how it delighted me to loll and throw chips 

I thought then, and the simile 
came to me from nature, as it has many times since from 


each other. He then raised his head with a hissing 
sound; I waved my hand monarchically and ejaculated 
“shu!” 


panding his wings and protruding his neck, then with a 


of “ Little wanton boys that swim on bladders. The gander stood for a moment at bay, ex- 


i i y ! . . . . . . 

into the rushing waters! | hiss, hiss, hiss, malignant as a viper’s, he made right at 
‘me. The suddenness, and I may say unexpectedness of 
| the assault, rather than fear, caused me to recoil, and as 


i ¥ ik > fs _ -% 1} e - 

or the miu-onse, thet Ske thene pent up waters breaking | I did so, my crutch slipped and I tumbled on my side, 
| and rolled over on my face on my way down bill. In 

| 


forth, was the outbreak of human passions. 

' that position I seized an elder bush with the intention of 
|| maintaining my ground and regaining an upright position, 
| when just as I did so, the gander’s hiss ceased, and for a 
On the skirt of my jacket, the gander 


books that were a thousand years older than either myself 


The house stood on a gentle knoll beside the dam, and 
multitudinous were the numbers of geese, ducks, chickens 
and turkies which the frugal housewife exulted in raising. 


Here the two latter races, wandered and worried, when || good reason. 
the two former paddled and splashed in the mill-dam. |) seized murderously—over me and upon me he flapped 
And while chickens and hens, with the rooster in their || his wings with such diabolical energy, tightening as 
midst or at their flank or in their rear, and the turkies, || he did so, his grapple, while his whole bevy raised such 
with their grand seignor, the gobler, in similar fashion, || a clatter, that I felt myself in a whirlwind of unappeasa- 
would take up a scattering trail for the barn-yard or the I ble wrath, and thought my death hour had come. Oh, 
woods,—it was amusing to observe with what regular |, the agony of dying away from home. I lifted my voice 
solemnity in contrast, the ducks with the drake at their 1 and screamed aloud. The progenitors of this race saved 
head, but more especially the geese with the truculent | Rome, but they certainly would have done for me, 
and burly gobler in advance, would parade in Indian file, || had not “Old Nat” arrived at this instant and most 
along the devious, narrow race-path to the mill-dam.— | valorously rescued me. 

This was my first acquaintance with old Nat. 


In my mind’s eye I “see them on their winding way” || He 
now. Well may I remember the first time I saw them. } wiped the dust and dirt from my face and hands, re- 
I was then but a child, and was sent on the farthest || adjusted my disordered habiliments, and led me to the 
adventure I had ever made from home alone, on an || house, where I delivered duly my message, and departed 
errand to Mr. Richardson’s. I passed the grave-yard || for home, where I arrived in safety, but not by the mill- 
tremulously, the rustling leaves whispered ghost stories || race path. 

I never saw Nat after this, until I saw him at his 
My uncle had been down to Mr. 


to me, and the booming beetle struck against me like a i 
rushing train of funeral spirits met in mid career, but I master’s grave. ; 
got safe through the bars which enclosed the dam. || Richardson’s, offering all the consolation and assistance 
There I thought I might be lost in the hazel bushes, or| in his power. !t was rather late for us to get to the 
| : dwelling of the deceased, before the funeral-train should 


that some Georgia man, as the negroes then called the | 
| leave it, when*my relative returned for us, and as the 


slave-dealers, for to Georgia many of the negroes were | 
: r | ° oon rie} 
then sold and it was their horror, would leap upon me |; ceremony was to be performed at the grave, which was 
x ‘ - ! ° = , Z — » ; , 
from the woods, paint me black and forthwith sell me |) between Mr. Richardson’s and our residence, it was 
| 
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agreed that we should go directly to the grave-yard. In/| been more than once mistaken. It had a basement 


fact, it lay on the side of the road which communicated story, where were the sleeping apartments of many of 


between the two estates. As it was not more than a | the slaves, together with the kitchen. As soon as I had 
quarter of a mile off, my uncle took me by the hand, and | finished my tea, for the sale took place in the afternoon, 
with his wife on his arm, we repaired thither. We | and we found the table set when we got home, I descen- 
found ourselves somewhat late when we approached the ded into the kitchen with the wish to see my old acquain- 
grave-yard, for the cotlin had been lowered intoitsearthly | tance, Nat, and by recognizing him do my boyish best 
receptacle, and the clergyman was performing the last | to make him feel at home in his new quarters. 
oflices. The widow did not attend, but the children of Nat needed not my welcome to place him at home.— 
the deceased stood weeping over him, and the grief of | He was seated quietly in the chimney corner, smoking a 
one of them, John, a playmate of mine, was touching in | pipe with the ease ofa Turk in his own especial sanctum, 
the extreme. || The cook, Viney, who had a race of nearly a dozen about 
That we might not disturb the hallowed feelings of her, was listening respectfully to the new comer, as was 
the mourners, my uncle stopped with us on the outskirts ‘also Cuffy, an African whom my uncle’s brother had 
of the group. I saw him directing the attention of my purchased in one of the slave markets of the West 
aunt to Nat, and my eye followed hers. Nat’s mother Indies. Oneday myuncle’s brother was passing through 
was a dark mulatto, and his father a negro, there was, the slave market, in Cuba, I think, when the poor fellow 
therefore, a slight admixture of the races in his veins. | sprung from among his fellows and throwing himself on 
He was tall, raw-boned, and erect, with very long arms. his knees before him, implored him, by signs most im- 


His mouth was small, considering the predominance of | pressive, to become his purchaser. 


Touched by the 





his African blood, and his nose straight, but with very 
big nostrils, and he had a quick shrewd eye, which wore 
generally any but a sad expression. Now, it was far || 
different, and any one who might have looked at him, 
would have known at a glance, that the deceased was a 
kind master, for he leaned with both hands upon his 
spade, with which he was to thruw the earth upon the 
coffin, while the big round tears gushed down his cheeks. 
He looked at my schoolmate, and then into the grave 
and stepping to his side, said: 
“Oh, master John, look here, now! don’t take on so.” 
“Susan,” said my uncle to my aunt, as he dashed a 
tear from his eye, ‘“‘ Mr. Richardson’s servants are to be 


scene he purchased him, and a deep attachment had 
grown up between the master and the slave. Master 
John, as Cuffy always called him, was now on a visit to 
the United States, and had brought Cuffy with him. 
Lem, or as he preferred being called in full, Lemuel, 
the coachman, was pretending to busy himself with some- 
thing or other by the dresser, as it was called, in which 
the dishes were spread out on shelves, but he was 
evidently listening to and scrutinizing Nat, with the 
desire of not being observed. Lem wore livery, drove 
the carriage, and waited on the table, and of course held 
himself in aristocratic elevation above the field hands. 
He was a short, duck-legged negro, with a forehead 


free after they have served a certain time, for which they | slanting directly back from his eye-brow. It was short 
are to be sold according to his will, and I shall certainly | and to make the most of it, Lemcombed with much ease, 
buy Nat.” every bit of wool back from it. His nose turned upas if 

The day of the sale, in fulfillment of the purpose which to take a view over the top of his head, or perhaps to 
my uncle expressed ut the grave, he proceeded thither, avoid the chasm of his immense mouth, which was 
taking me with him in his gig. Nat was forty years of yarnished with two rows of dusky teeth, that were not 
age, and was sold for five years, at the expiration of | half as ,white as Cuffy’s, though Lem every morning in 
which, he was to be free. He expressed great gratitude | imitation of his master, used a tooth-brush. My uncle 
when my uncle told him he meant to purchase him, was a dyspeptic and Lem wasadyspeptic too. Hewas 
saying that “ he was glad he hadn't to leave the neighbor- | an envious, conceited fellow, and nothing would have 
ood, where he had worked so long with his old master.” | pleased him more had he have been further South, than 


As soon as the bidding had ceased, and Nat was 
struck down to my relative, a broad grin broke over his 
countenance, and stepping up to him, he said: 

“ Master, L'il go to my new home now, if you say so.”’ 

My uncle nodded assent, and after shaking hands all 
round with his fellow-slaves, he departed with alacrity. 
Having no other purpose at the sale but the purchase of | 
Nat, my uncle soon followed that worthy homeward. 
Our route lay directly by the grave-yard where Mr. 
Richardson was buried, and as we approached it, we 
beheld Nat, leaning with his arms on the top of the | 
fence, and gazing wistfully on the grave. Soon as he 
saw us he took a by-path to my uncle’s, where we found | 
him on our our arrival. 


to have been placed, whip in band, as a driver over his 
fellows. 

‘‘Sarvant, master William,” said Nat, offering me a 
chair, and taking a seat on a stool that stood beside him, 
‘‘T hope old master’s things sold well, for missus and 
the childrens’ sake, I s’pose you did’nt notice, though.” 

‘Uncle says they did, Nat,” I replied, “‘ what were 
you talking about ?”’ 

‘Wether or not, spirits walk, sir, an’ I maintains it as 
how they does, sir.” 

“Why?” asked I, with boyish fear, approaching near 
to him. 

‘‘Because, I seed my old master the other night, as 
plainly as] see you. I bad been sent in town by missus 





My uncle’s dwelling was a long one-story mansion, to market, the Saturday afier master died, and feeling 
with immense windows, that made it look, at a distas.ze, , sad like I had to take my bitters, pretty often. I felt 
like a large country church,—for which, in fact, it has | something was going to happen to me, an’ that night 
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after I got home, I spent mighty uneasy. The next day || 
being Sunday, I had to myself, and by way of breaking 
the spell, I goes down on to the road, right by here, and | 
spent my time with the boys. I staid there all day, and | 
just after night time I starts for home. I had always 

tried to do what was right by old master, so I took my 
way by the grave-yard, a kind o’ sorrowing for him, but | 
not afeard for myself, though I felt rather awful for all. | 
You know the grave-yard comes right to a pint as you 
are a gwine down the hill. I kind of looks over at the 

grave, and there, after I looked steady a moment, some- 

thing white rises. I knew it must be old master, for 

right at once it came over me that I had been taken too 

much lately,—and he always ‘posed it in every body, | 
might an’ main. I tell you my hair rize as straight as 
yourn. I walked right on as hard as I could go—it 
followed—you know the fence leads right straight down 
to the barn by the big grape-vine, war you go into the 
mill—it followed to there,—I could’nt look round, I 
heered it—but, as I got over the fence, I iooked, an’ I 
saw master, it was him, I saw him as plain as I see you, 
turn into a little white dog, an’—” 

“It was the dog that followed you,” said Lem, “ from 
the grave-yard, you must have been intoxhacated.” 

“« Intoxhacated,”’ re-echoed Nat, “I thanks you, sir, for 
your manners to a strange gentleman. If it had beena 
dog,’”’ resumed Nat, turning to me, but answering Lem, 
‘how comes I to hear it walk with two heavy feet, like 
master used to walk, behind me, an’ hear nothing when 
it walked away ?” 

Lem’s interruption discomposed Nat’s dignity, and he 
resumed his pipe, and quitted his story. Lem’s notion was 
no doubt, however, correct, for Nat, who was given to 
the bottle, was a great seer of sights when he had over 
indulged himself. Nat and Lem never became friends, 
and | always attributed it to this little circumstance. | 

Lem, as we have said, imitated his master in every 
thing, even in his complaints. My uncle was very 
dyspeptic. He took agreat many nostrums without their 
producing any good effect upon him, (of course.) At 
last, however, he fancied that old Doctor Mann, a 
French physician, who kept at the corner of Calvert and | 
Baltimore streets, had compounded certain pills, which 
gave him relief. My uncle generally obtained them 
through Nat, whom he sent into the city to market 
regularly twice a weck, and who hauled at other times, 
The 
coach was not often used, except on Sundays, when the 
family went to church, so that Nat went much oftener 
to the city than Lem. 


monied man, for he was always in waiting to hold the 


wood to the city and manure for the farm from it. 


} 


Lem, though, was quite a} 


horses of the friends of my uncle, when they visited 
us, and he was sure to obtain a piece of silver when they 
remounted. 

One day I overheard Lem say very pompously to Nat: | 
(slaves with each other generally bear the names of their 
masters, as the servants in the admirable farce of “ High 
Life below stairs,’? become dukes and lords with each 
other, and Nat retained his old master’s.) 

“‘ Mr. Richardson, you would obligate me, if with this | 
money,” putting a twenty-five cent piece into Nat’s hand, | 


| was Nat. 


LST A ATS 


te 
ee on = 


‘‘you would obtain for me from Dr. Mann, a box of his 


_ dyspeptus pills—my bowels am terribly disordered, and 


there’s nothing that takes me to town to-day. Master 
says them pills helps him and I think they'll help me 


too.” 

Nat took the money and said he would do so. About 
half an hour afterwards he came to me and said: 

“Master William, if you will give me some of them 
old pill boxes of master’s what I seed you have, I’ll get 
you all the chestnuts you want.” 

That I esteemed a most liberal offer on the part of 
Nat, and I was not slow inc losing the bargain by 
handing him several of the empty boxes. I heard 
no more about the pills for three or four weeks, during 
which time Nat had obtained several boxes of them 
for Lem, until one day Nat asked him how they operated, 

“‘ To a fraction,” replied Lem with dignity, “and they 
am not hard to take, only they ’casion a leetle of a 
nauseum on account of their tasting a /eetle fishy.” 

“« Master William,” said Nat slighly to me when Lem 
was out of hearing, “I tell’s you something if you says 
nothing about it.” 

“ Nota word.” 

‘* Them old pill boxes of master’s you got for me—I 
rubs mackerel eyes in flour—them’s the pills,—an’ I 
spends Lem’s qaarters drinking his health, and a hoping 
they may do him much good.” 

Nat was an active muscular fellow, and a great walker. 
I was passionately fond of attending husking matches, so 
I had accompanied him to several, and when- 
ever I got tired of walking, and I could not go far at 
night on my crutch, unless I knew the road, and not 
even then if the ground was soft, Nat would stoop 
down, and placing his hands for sturrups, with the left 
arm shorter than the other, I would mount, and he 
would jog along as easily as if I were not heavier than 
his axe, in truth | was not much more so. In this way 
I have gone with him five or six miles, to a husking 
frolic and back again the same night. There was one 
stipulation between us always upon these occasions, 


namely, that Nat was not to get drunk, which would 


have prevented my getting home, and that I, when we 
got home, was to supply him with as much whisky as 
he wanted. This I could easily do, as the keys of the 
store-room, which was in the basement, were, when not 
in use always hung up in the sitting-room, and my uncle 
and aunt indulged me in every thing. 

One night, though Nat religiously kept his promise 
with me, broke mine with him. He revenged himself. 
We were late on the next occasion in starting to the 
husking, which was some five miles off. I walked about 
an hundred yards and then mounted on Nat’s back. 
Away we went over meadow and ploughed land and 
through the woods—who more full of fun than I. With 
my handkerchief round Nat’s neck for the rein, some- 
times I would lean away back and press my feet in his 
palms, like a rider who restrains the impatience of his 
fiery steed, while Nat, humoring the notion, would prance, 


|‘ caper, neigh, and play the Bucephalus entirely to my ad- 


miration. Then again I would be seized with the fear 
that he would throw me, and would pat his big ears and 
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cheeks, and coax him intoa walk. I even went so far || farm to her, having no doubt previously satisfied her of 


on this occasion as to introduce two large pins into the | the kind qualities of her new master. 1 had certainly 


i 
heals of my shoes, spur-like, but upon my applying them, | come in for a share of panegyric, for I saw him point me 
my steed, like Baalam’s ass, not only became endowed | out to her, and a broad grin of satisfaction broke over her 
with speed, but laid me right flat down on my back in the | countenance. 

woods, nor would he suffer me to remount until Thad | At the back door, Nat, after the fashion, descended 
placed my evidences of knighthood in his possession. | first from the cart, and then handed down Miss Becky. 
After this we got to the husking-match safe, and Nat | From the side door my aunt spoke to her kindly, and 
showed forth conspicuously. His companions pressed desired her to hand some of the bundles into the house. 
him over and over to drink, and amidst their uproarious | When they were disposed of, Nat resumed his seat, and 


conviviality, he laid no restraint upon himself, and soon | I took Becky’s beside him, for the purpose of riding to 











broke loose from the bounds of sobriety. 

When I again mounted for home, I found that no spur 
was necessary. 
so as to fix it to my arm, and seized, wiih both hands, the 
collar of Nat’s linsey-woolsey jacket, in right down 
earnest. It was necessary, for Nat pitched and heaved 


like a war steed, when stricken a desperate blow by the | 
! 


foe, quite natural, for Nat was combating his worst 
enemy. We got, in this way, into the woods. He 
staggered fore and aft, brought up butt against a huge 


tree with an oath, and expanding his palms, gave me a 


tumble into the leaves at his feet, while he grasped the t 


trunk, steadying himself thereby, he looked down at me 
and hiccupped out: 

“You sees the konsekense, master Billy, of breaking 
bargains. [kept every word of my word to you on drinking, 


refusing the fellows and awaiting ’till we got home.— | 


Weill, we got home, and there was no liquor the last 


at home, an’ you knows whose fault it is.” 
So speaking, the old fellow tumbled down in the leaves 


at my feet, and all I could do I could not rouse him, || 


except to an inarticulate remark. In two minutes he 
was fast asleep. 

Though I felt provoked, I reflected that old Nat had 
served me right, and I sank down by his side, hoping, 
While 
waiting for that event, I changed my sitting to a recum- 


that in a half hour or so he would recover. 


bent posture, and was soon as fast asleep as himself. I 
I did not awake until he himself aroused me at day- 
break, and hurried with me off home. After that | 
broke no bargains with Nat. 

Nat was a lover of the sex, a kind of “colored” Lo- 
thario. 


+ 1] 
I cast my eyes down the road, and beheld Nat seated on | 


a board in front of the cart, returning from town with a 
perfect specimen of one of Africa’s daughters beside him. 
She was a likely slave of some eighteen or upwards, 
whom my uncle had purchased. It wasa sight that pair. 


Nat was seated bolt upright beside her, with an inclina- | 


tion of his person towards the damsel, after the fashion 


I tied my crutch with my handkerchief |) 


One day as I was playing in front of the house, | 


| the stable and hearing bis opinion of the new comer. 


| To my inquiry, he replied: 

|| “ Master bought her to-day from the widow Bushrod, 
She’s a likely colored person. I've 
| been telling her all about our folks and a kind of eased 


| master William. 


| her mind as to her new master and mistress. She’s not 
married, quite a gal like, an’ I spose the next thing we 
| shall know, Mr. Lem will be dodging round and axing 
old master for her for a wife.” 
| ‘Nat, as you’re not married either, why don’t you get 
uncle to give her to you ?” 

“Master William,’ replied Nat, quickly, ‘I’ve been 
thinking of that, but in course old master will give her to 
the one she likes, an’ you know what a fooling way Lem 


| 
| 


‘has. I’m a getting on to the outskirts of the vale of 


| years, as the preacher says, an’ Lem’s not twenty-three; 
| any how, I’m a free man in six months from this, my 
time will be out then for which my first master sold me, 
||my master that’s now maybe though would hire me if I 
i was to get Becky, so I could stay about the place.” 
oe You knew Becky before ?” I remarked. 

| 


“Yes, slightly, as you’d say, master William, an’ Lem 


| } 


A fierce rivalry forthwith commenced between Lem 
and Nat for Miss Becky’s favor. Well do I remember 
the tactics practised by either party, and many a lover 
whom I have met in society, practised his arts with not 
\half the tact of these “colored gentlemen.” As for 
| Becky, she proved that the gift of coquetry was not 
|| confined exclusively to the fairer portion of Adam’s race 
and her sex. It was my wont to go into the kitchen on 
winter evenings to discourse with Nat upon the intricate 
|, subject of bird and rabbit catching, and there 1 witnessed 
man catching practised with equal adroitness. 

Lem was coachman, so he considered himself Nat’s 
Nat was possesed of a great deal of ingenuity, 


i superior. 
| could do almost any thing about a farm, and often when 
'| Lem was otherwise employed, drove the coach, therefore 
| he was disposed not at all to yield to Lem on the score 
of personal pretension, except as regarded years, and 


| they, Nat said, when not conversing with me on the sub- 


which he had witnessed in the most splendid vehicles of |, ject, but to his fellows, entitled him to the greater 


the city, as their lords drove out with the fair. The 
damsel, whose name was Becky, had less of art and 
more of nature in her manner. She was dressed in her 
best, which was a spotted muslin gown, with an old lace 
cape, that her former mistress had given her. A flaming 
bandanna was tastefully tied round her head, and she 
looked tidy, attentive, and neat, but not without a con- 


sciousness. Nat was explaining the localities of the 


|| respect,—a consideration, which a prudent personage, 
| would not certainly press upon the sex in a love affair. 

H In the progress of events, it appeared certainly that 
| Lem was about to be victor. He had greater facilities 
| for obtaining money than his rival, from the fact that he 
| held the horses and waited on my uncle’s visitors, and 
/much of it he spent in making propitiatory sacrifices to 


the goddess of his idolatry. While affairs were in this 


“ 
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was a free man. 
his more fortunate rival, he determined, like Ernest 


Maltravers, the Bulwerian hero, when he thought Vas- | 
grave about to be the happy man, to exile himself from | 
the presence of the charmer. Accordingly Nat announced 


his determination to my uncle to go back to Hartford || 


county, where he was raised. Now, Nat was my uncle’s |) 
man of all work, his man Friday, and my relative felt | 
that he should be at great loss without him. 
my uncle was much older than my aunt, notwithstanding 
this and in spite of many rivals, he had succeeded in his 
suit. He was aware of the rivalry which existed between 


Lem and Nat, and I believe, from a fellow feeling, he | 
entertained a sly wish that Nat should out-general his | 


compeer. 


offered Nat twenty-five dollars a month to stay with him, 


which our “ colored” worthy most thankfully accepted. 
A few days after Nat’s first monthly payment, Lem’s 


star paled, for Nat was as generous as a prince, and 


rivalry as well as love and generosity, combined to make 
him open his purse strings for Miss Becky. 

My uncle paid Nat his twenty-five dollars in silver, | 
one Saturday night, no doubt with a purpose, for he was 
full of sly humor, and was fond of observing the charac- || 
ters of those about him. 
with Lem to the country Methodist church on Sunday, 
but she suddenly declined, and was all smiles to Nat 
during the day. The next Sunday she appeared at 
church attended by Nat, in habiliments that far out- 
shone the gaudiest daughter of Africa in the throng. 


From that day forth, Lem’s case was hopeless. It | 
had a speedy termination in despair, for the following || 
Sunday, Nat and Becky appeared together at church as 


man and wife, after the fashion of their people. 
By way of revenge, Lem broke open a blacksmith’s 
shop down on the road, stole the tools and buried them 


in a patch of ground which my uncle allowed Nat to cul- | 


tivate for himself. Search was made for the tools, and || 
Lem, with an accomplice and backer named Tony, who || 
belonged to a neighbor, asserted that they had seen Nat | 
secreting them in his patch one night. 


proved an alibi conclusively. 


bare back, and by way of preventing mistakes, he was 
compelled to count them himself. This was not all, he 
was degraded from the coach-box into the field service, in | 
which he speedily recovered of his dyspepsia, and became 
a hale hearty fellow. 

And yet this circumstance, which placed Nat in the | 
ascendant, was, after all, his ruin. He was elevated to | 
the coach-box. As my cousins were growing up, the | 
carriage was called into frequent requisition, and Nat | 


Besides, || 


Controlled I think by these feelings, my uncle || 


Becky had been engaged to go || } 


Luckily Nat |} 
Alas, for Lem, it was | 
decided that he should receive thirty-nine lashes on the || 


= — —— LL 


posture, the time for which Nat was sold, expired. He}! double its size, became misshapen, like a club-foot, and 


Struck with jealousy at the success of | 


the old fellow had to have a shoe made expressly for it. 
Still he sat on the coach-box. But this was not all, one 
1 Christmas eve, returning from a shooting match down on 
I ‘the road, and supplying himself from a flask of whisky 
| which he had stowed away in bis pocket, he became go 
drunk as to be unable to proceed, and pitched down into 
_ the snow where he remained all night. The consequence 
| was, that old Nat became a martyr to the rheumatism, 
which not only rendered him incapable of service, but an 
‘| expense to my relative for medical attendance. It was 
‘two months before the old fellow could crawl out, and 
then he made his appearance on crutches. 
| When Nat was first taken, Becky’s attentions to him 
|| were unremitting. She was so anxious to restore him to 
the field, and thereby prevent the abatement of his wages; 
but, as his prospects of future labor diminished, and his 
|| medical expense to my uncle increased, Becky became 
| indifferent to him. 
| The great minstrel of the North, after speaking of the 


| 


| ; 
| general waywardness of woman, says in that hackneyed 
|; quotation, (hackneyed we suppose, because true :) 


“ When pain and sickness wring the brow, 

A ministering ange] thou.” 
Becky might have been a “ministering angel” to old 
| Nat, but she removed her quarters from his room and 
” a good distance 


i made her visits like other “ angel visits, 
‘| apart. 

‘| Almost by miracle, Nat’s rheumatism left him for a 
' season, and Becky lit the torch of Hymen anew; but the 
H flames had scarcely ascended, when the old fellow had a 
relapse. In this way for years Nat lingered along, at 
times, apparently well except his lameness, but with 
relapses, that at each recurrence were at lesser intervals 
Becky’s attentions to him graduated 


|; and more severe. 
‘| accordingly,—when the probability of his recovery 
‘became apparent, her attention redoubled. 

At last Nat’s wages were reduced one half, and her 
complaints against his habits were loud and frequent; 
| but old Nat was sincerely attached to her and bore them 
Becky made, meanwhile, 


after the manner of Socrates. 
a less brilliant appearance at church, though her domes- 
tic qualities gathered no new energy. 

Years slipped away, and I approached man’s estate. 
| Nat eked out now what my uncle allowed him, which 
i was but a few dollars a month, for he had become almost 
|useless, by setting traps and snares for rabbits and 
1 partridges, which he sold to the neighbors or at market. 
| Almost every cent he received was transferred to Becky 
ere it touched his pocket. 

I was a good deal amused one day, poor fellow, at his 
| lamentation over his lame leg. He said: 

“Master William, I don’t care for the looks of the 











was driving to and from town constantly. His oppor- 1 any but for the thing itself. You see Becky will dress, 
tunities for the attaining of liquor were frequent, and alas, |! an’ old master has docked my wages o1. account of my 
like many a better man, he not only availed himself of || rhumatiz, an’ my not being able to work as I did, —an’ 

every opportunity to drink, but he exhibited a great deal || now, when I expected to make something a catching of 
of tactin making them. No matter how drunk, he could | rabbits and partridges, the nigers al] about here tracks me 
drive, and his constitution was one of those hardy ones in || through the snow, by my game leg, and steals every 





which the vital powers hold on to the last, and the extre- | 


mities yield first. Gradually his left foot increased to | 
i 





thing. There’s Bryant’s Tony, I suspects him strong. 
Master William, suppose you walks down with me 
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to-morrow morning, to the clump of trees in our field | rabbit as it struck him, and bursting into a loud laugh, 
next to Bryant’s? Right in the sheep track there I’ve he held it over his head a moment, in derision, and then 
set my gum,” (a trap made out of a hollow log,) “ and | darted off like a deer with it into the woods. 
by hokey, I know we'll catch that Tony stealing my rab- | Matters were in this stage with Nat, when I left my 
pit out, if there’s airy one in.” || uncle’s and domesticated myself in the city, as a student 

“ Agreed,” said I, and the next morning, bright and || ofthe law. In due time I was admitted to practice, and 
early for the purpose of defending the old fellow’s rights || did so for nearly twelve months, when increasing indis- 
[attended him to the clump of trees. There stood the || position compelled me to repair to the country for my 
trap with the fall down, about ten feet from us. |! health. 

“We're afore the tarnal rabbit-thief this morning, | There I found old Nat a hanger on about the farm, 
’ exclaimed Nat, stepping up to the | incapable of doing anything but feed the poultry or some 
trap and preparing to take from it the live captive, || such light service. He earned no wages now, and as a 
“every morning afore this, for these three mornings past, | matter of kindness, my uncle supported him. 


master William,’ 














there has been some body here and helped themselves, 
and there set the trap again, for I has a ‘tickler way of 
setting my traps, an’ can tell.” 

By this time, secundum artem, Nat had extracted the 


rabbit from his trap, and with the afrighted animal under || 


his arm, was proceeding to set it up again, when he 
looked up and observed: 
“See! master William, yonder! that’s Tony, Bryant's 


Tony, he’s the thief, you may depend onit. He’s coming | 


this way—he’s looking out for other traps but he haint 
seed me yet,—let’s hide, master William, in the trees, 
and catch the varmint.” 

We accordingly hid, and in a whisper, Nat pointed 
Tony out to me, at some distance off on the skirts of the 
woods, closely eyeing the ground as he walked on in 
search of traps. With an eye glittering through the 
bushes at him, Nat said: 

“The aggravating varmint ’Il find the trap dewn and 
think there’s a rabbit in—he, he.” 

Tony walked directly to Nat’s trap, and finding the 
fall down, concluded, of course, that the game was there. 
Accordingly, he got down on his knees for the purpose 
of purloining it, muttering to himself as he did so,—*“ I’]] 
save old Nat the trouble again.” 

Nat meanwhile, was not an uninteresting picture. He 
stood in a stooping attitude, glaring at the thief, while he 
held the rabbit by the hind legs with its head under his 
arm. Every now and then the animal gave a convulsive 
start in its efforts to escape, at which, the old fellow 
would grasp it harder, and gaze the keener at Tony, who, 
on finding the trap empty and down, concluded that some 
other poacher had been there before him. 
determined, it seemed, to remove it to some place where 
he could make sure of its contents, and accordingly, he 
very deliberately lifted it up and adjusted it under his 
arm. At this instant, Nat stepped forth and confronted 
him, saying with great dignity: 

“You're no occasion to take that trap.” 

Tony started and dropped the trap, but in an instant 
recovered himself, and putting his foot on it, said: 

“ The trap’s mine.” 

Nat, full of courage from my presence, though I was 
uncbserved by Tony, exclaimed : 


| 
‘ 


He therefore || 


| Meanwhile, a stout black free negro, named Joe 
Mooney, of about Becky’s age, and a preacher withal, 


|| made his appearance at my uncle’s as a visitor of 
| 


| Becky. Nat hated him from the first, for he was fond of 
discoursing against intemperance, and doubtless did so 


| 

lie : a 2s ° ee 

|| intentionally, aiming his shafts at Nat in the presence of 
ti 


‘Becky. She was held a beauty by her race. She was 
| now reduced to the plain habiliments of a servant, and 
could no more make the display on Sundays at the meet- 
ing house, which was her wont in the days of Nat’s pros- 
_perity. If we could dissect human motives to their first 
main-spring, I have no doubt we should find Becky’s first 
H partiality for the preacher, arose from his compliment- 
_ing her upon the plainness of her attire, with well directed 
‘| observations upon the impropriety of appearing in gayer 
| habiliments, for she was anxious to make it known, 
| that choice not necessity, had caused the change. The 
| result was, Becky joined the church under Mooney. The 
‘next thing her conscience was troubled about, the unceri- 





|| monious manner in which she had become Nat's wife, so 
she discarded the old fellow, eventually. She and 
| Mooney held long conversations together, and the issue 
' was, that she determined to be “ married over again,” as 
| she expressed it, but not to Nat. 

The old negro plainly proved that the demon, jealousy, 
"is not confined to its habitancy of a white bosom. He 
| was now old and decripid, but he remembered well, and 





i! 
|| it made his age the more desolate, that all his means, 


when he had any, were given without scarcely a cent’s 
expenditure upon himself, to one who now, from com- 
|punctions of conscienee! spurned him from her bed 


and board. 

He advised with me about speaking to my uncle on 
| the matter, but I told him it would be of no use, for he 
|| well knew, as his own case proved, that my relative 
| never interfered in such matters among his slaves. 





| Nat’s only resource now, was in the bottle, and he 
‘' thanked his stars that I was near by, from whom he 
| could obtain the needful “ bit.”” 1 could not find it in 
' my heart to refuse to add a dram or two to the daily one 
i my uncle allowed him, which was always sent down to 
(him at dinner-time. In the morning, early, it was that 





“You lie, you thief!” and forthwith he slung, (forget- ! the old fellow said he most needed his “ bitters,’”’ and 
ting in his passion what would be his loss,) the rabbit |, then it was that I used to start one of the little black 
full in his face. | boys off to the tavern on the road, for a pint for Nat. 

Tony had the reputation of being a dexterous fellow, || How the old toper’s eyes gloated on it when it came! 
and amply proved it on this occasion, for he caught the ! In fact, his long habits of intemperance had made stimu- 
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lus necessary to his existence. At least, so the country 
doctor said, who was given to stimulus himself. 

As soon as Nat had his bottle filled in the morning, he 
would repair instantly to the barn-yard, where, after 
having poured into a tin cup a considerable portion of 
“‘old rye,” he would fill from the glowing udder of the 


cow, the remainder, up to the brim, with the warm) 


milk, and take it down as a Virginian or Kentuckian 


takes his “mint julaps” at rising—with a gusto—a | 


lighting up of the eye—followed by an immediate ten- 
dency to loquacity. 

Alas for old Nat; it was then that he would come and 
take a seat by me, and live his life over again. How he 
would chuckle as he reminded me of the time I had to 


sleep out all night, and how he would laugh over Lem | 


and his “ dyspeptus ” pills. 


After taking his morning bitters, Nat touched not 


again through the day, except at dinner, when he dis- 
posed of the dram which my uncle sent him. 
night, and particularly if “‘ Parson Joe” 
see Becky, he was sure to have recourse to the black 


bottle, which was as sure to be ready for my “bit” in’ 


the morning. 
Besides the pocket-money that Nat gathered between 


my uncle and myself, my relative frequently gave him | 
vegetables, fruit, etc., which he sold to the neighbors. | 
After my relative had set out his early York cabbages, | 
he told Nat that he might have all the “ plantings ” that | 


were left, which amounted to a thousand or more, and 
were selling at twenty-five cents per hundred. Happy 


in the opportunity of putting so much “‘ grog-money ” in 


his pocket, Nat went forth among the neighbors to effect || 


sales. 


the governor had given him a commission in the magis- 
tracy. This commission brought Tatem little more 
than the dignity, for there were squires enough before 
He had kept an extensive shoe- 
He lived, at this time, 


he was made one. 
store in Baltimore, and failed. 


on a little farm of few acres, which, previous to his| 


failure, he had deeded to his wife. The front of 


Tatem’s barn bounded on the opposite side of the road 
from my uncle’s, about a quarter of a mile below the 
termination of his estate. As Tatem had been used to 
a town life, and liked company, it was his custom when- 
ever the weather permitted, to leave his house, which 
was situated an hundred or more yards off of the road, 


and take his station by the road fence, leaning thereon, || 


and stopping whatever passengers he chanced to know, 
in their way to and from town, to learn the news. 
Nat had sold four hundred of his early York “ plant- 


ings” to Squire Tatem, but on their delivery, the squire | 


had failed to make payment, and had put Nat off from 


time to time, whenever the old negro had requested him || 


thereto. One day Nat came to me, and stated his 


grievance, saying— 


“You must know, Master William, that I sold him— | 


that Squire Tatem, the four hundred yearly York 
“ plantings,” at twenty-five cents a hundred. You can 
see how good they was, for look at old master’s, and 
look at the equire’s, or mine, for mine they are, when 


But at 
came over to. 


There was an old man near by, named Tatem, | 
who was always called Squire Tatem, from the fact that! 


NAT. 


| you pass by his place. Finer early Yorks the hand of 
black or white man never planted. Well, after I handed 
'|’em to him, he said he had no change then, an’ that he 
| would pay me the first time he seed me. I let him, 
Master William, see me every time I had a chance, for 
a full month afterwards, but he never said a word. So 


| one day I meets him down at the tavern, on the road, 


|| where there was a quantity of gentlemen, an’ I says to 
him as purlite as possible, taking off my hat at the same 
time, ‘Servant, squire, says I. ‘ Nathaniel, my worthy,’ 
| he called me, at full length, Nathaniel—‘ Nathaniel, my 
worthy,’ says he, very kind, ‘ how’s your health?’ 
Says I, ‘I thanks you squire, very kindly, my rheuma- 
tiz is better—how does ’em early Yorks come on?’ 
‘Early Yorks,’ says he, snapping his eye quick at me, 
‘Oh, my fine fellow, near the road? admirably. Your 
| master never had any like them, hey?’ ‘ Yes, Master 
| Squire,’ says I, ‘ them ere come from old master’s, there 
| growing first rate, and, squire,’ says I, making a low, 
purlite bow, ‘ Nat would be your "bedient servant, if you 
' would let him have that change for em,’ ‘ Change,’ 
said he—‘them few plantings I got from you, wasn’t 
' worth a damn; it’s my opinion you stole ’em from your 
| master, you drunken vagabond. I shall call and see 
him, but for my respect for him, 1 should commit you 
Then Bob Hollands told him that the 
How everbody did 


laugh, but the squire looked so angry at me, that I 


to jail right off.’ 
receiver was as bad as the thief. 


thought it best to leave, and so I did.” 
‘* Have you ever spoken to him since, about the mat- 


ter.”” I asked. 

“Yes, Master William, the other day I finds him 
| leaning over the fence, and he told me if ever I spoke to 
him in the company of gentlemen, about such things 
again, that he would cowhide me the first time he caught 
'me onthe road. He said when he had any change he'd 
|let me know, without my axing for it. 
William, you knows the law; what are a colored man 


ae 


Now, Master 


| to do under the circumstances.” 


“‘Was there no white person by,” I asked, “‘ when 
you sold the cabbages to the squire ?”’ 
| “* Not a soul, black or white, Master William.” 
| 
| 
} 





“It’s a pity, Nat,” I replied, ‘“‘ that he did not con- 
fess the debt in the presence of some of those gentle- 
|men atthe tavern. You are now a free man, and you 
| could sue him for the amount, and bring one of those 
1 gentlemen to prove that he contessed the debt.” 
“ Ha, now I understand it, Master William. That’s 
|| the reason why the squire didn’t want to hear any thing 
|| of it before them are gentlemen—he knew I could make 
him pay. So if he was to confess, in the presence of a 
| white person, as how he owed me the money, then I 
| could sue kim, and make him pay ?” 
‘“‘ Precisely so, Nat,’’ I replied. 
| Natchuckled to himself, and then said, ‘‘ The squire'l! 
‘find I’m not such a cabbage-head as he takes me for.” 
A week or so after this, and when I had forgotten 
| the circumstance, Nat was one day driving me into the 
As we approached Squire Tatem’s, 


| 


1 city in the carriage. 
Nat turned round, and said quickly to me— 


“ Master William, there’s the squire now. Don’t let 


| 
4 
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him see you, and just mark now how I'll tickle him, |! wood for her, and rate him soundly for not splitting the 
along about the cabbage. If I stops, he’ll think of a | money’s worth! 


konsekince, there’s nobody in.” 


I had made up my mind to push my fortunes in the 


Accordingly, with great respect, Nat spoke to the | West, and on the eve of my departure, I left the city to 


equire, and was immediately asked by him what the which I had again returned, for the purpose of spending 


news was. 
“Nothing ‘tickler, squire. I hopes you is well, 


''a week with my kind uncle and aunt, before I left. 


My cousins had all married off, and they were the only 


to-day, sir.” | white persons on the farm. There was old Nat, and 
{ 


| 


“Very well, Nathaniel ; how’s your master ?” 


right glad was he to see me, and have his bottle filled, 


“Well, I tanks you, squire. How nice your place | but he felt desolate and deserted, and could not get over 


looks! You beats up the whole of us all hollow, squire, | 
a gardening.” 
“Yes, the place looks pretty well. What do you’ 
think of those cabbages, you rascal, hey?’’ and the | 
squire spoke half humorously. ' 
“That’s a great soil, your’s, squire; our’s is nothing 
like em.” | 
“Why didn’t you say so, then, the other day, you | 


black scamp, when I asked you?” 
“T don’t like, squire, to run down things at home || 
before company.” 
“Ha, ha, you don’t hey? but you come dunning, 
before company, do you?” 
“ You wouldn’t hear me through, then, squire. I was 


guine to say, when you stopped me, that master talked 
about buying that cider-press of yourn, to get all ready _ 
for the cider season.” 
“That was it, hey? I have said I would sell it to a! 
neighbor, so I will.” } 
“ Master wants me to look at it squire.” I} 
“Ay, come and do so, Nathaniel, as you come out, | 
and we'll talk about that little change I owe you. How | 
much was it?” 1 
“Four hundred, squire, at twenty-five cents a hun- | 
dred,” replied Nathaniel. 
“Yes, yes, so it is—exactly right. I owe you one || 
dollar, Nathaniel, and when your master buys the cider- |; 
press, I’ll pay you.” ! 
“ Squire,”’ exclaimed Nat, ina changed tone, ‘‘ whether 
master buys that press or not, you've got to pay me. | 
I just tell you I have a white gentleman in here, an’ he | 
prove it.” And before, between indignation and sur-| 
prize, the squire could reply, Nat put whip to his horses | 
and away we went. 
Nat informed me, a few days afterwards, that he had ; 
met the squire on the road since—that the squire “‘ gave , 
him a hard cussing, but chucked the dollar at him.” ; 
“Who can control his fate?” as Othello says. Nat | 
struggled in vain against his. Becky, after she had | 
discarded Nat, and the formalities of a courtship were i] 
gone through with, married “ Parson Joe.”’ I must do 
Joe, too, the justice, to state that by hard labor he || 
obtained the means, before the birth of her first child by | 
him, of buying her from my uncle. The old gentleman | 
let him have her at half her value, and rented cheaply | 
to her husband, a cabin and lot on the road side. Joe! 
treats her well, and is doing well. Joe never enter-|, 
tained any ill feeling towards Nat, but on the contrary, i 
treated him with kindness; with much more than Becky, | 
whom I have seen stand in great dignity at the door of || 
her own household, and offer Nat three cents to split | 


20 


Becky’s treatment of him. Sad, sad was my parting 
with my relatives. Nat had not driven the carriage for 
some time, but he asked permission to drive me into 
the city on my leave taking, and I could not refuse him. 

Just as we reached Barnum’s steps, we saw the stage 
in which I had taken my seat, turn from Market (now 


| Baltimore) street into Calvert. ‘“‘ Master William,” 


said old Nat, with heart so full that he eould scarcely 
speak it, “you'll never see Nat any more. We'll never 
have any more talks together. Though you're guine far 
over the mountains, you must think of old Nat when 
you're there, an’ when you write to home, you must 


/name me in black and white, an’ old master ’ll read it to 


me. If old master lives, I shall have a good home as 
long as I wants one, but if he dies afore me, I shall end 
my days in the poor-house, but it is no matter where old 
Nat dies—he’s old now, an’ of no account no how, to 
anybody. Master William”—and here the old fellow’s 
voice grew firm and admonitory—‘‘ remember this what 


I tell you at our last parting. Master William, arter the 


experience of sixty years, a woman can deseive any 
man.” 

“The stage waits, sir,” exelaimed the driver to me: 
Old Nat assisted me in, grasped my hands convulsively, 
but had no words. The tears down his dusky cheek 
spoke for him. Away we dashed, and the last sight I 
caught of my humble friend, was as we whirled round 
the corner; he was gazing after me with a full heart. 

Tam still a bachelor. Nat’s adviee certainly has not 
confined me to my present solitary state; yet it is as 
certain that on many a night of festivity in lighted hall, 
and on many a moonlit ramble, his words have crossed 
me like the disenchanting power of some ugly old elf 
o’er the wanderer in fairy land. F. W. T. 








Original. 
THOU ART ALONE. 


Tuov art alone! Then, come with me, 
Thy life shall lose its bitterness, 

And sympathy its power exert, 

To soothe, to comfort thee, to bless. 
Thou art alone! My love will strive 
The heart’s pent feelings to unlock, 

To send its gushing streamlets forth, 

As when the Prophet touch’d the rock. 
And when the mournful hour may come, 
To bid farewell to thee, my own, 

One heart will know the bitter truth, 
And feel, indeed— Thou ari alone. BH. M. R. 
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Original. 
FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE; 


OR, THE HEART'S ORDEAL. 


PY ANNIE FOSTER. 
PART I. 


“ The lights and shades, whose well-accorded strife, 
Gives all the strength and color of our life ¥” 


AND LOVE. 


a 


'seemed to chill for ever all innate buovancey, causing the 


youthful feelings of her crushed heart to be shrouded 


‘with the dark pall of brooding woe. Mrs. Fairfield’s 


resignation at this bereavement, partook more of a self. 


righteous, and outward pious submission to the will of 
Him “who doeth what seemeth right,” than springing 
from that stream of pure devotion and humility, which 


always ripples in the bosom of a true Christian. “ The 


| heart should cherish no earthly idol,” was her exclama- 


“ Whatever is, is right.”"— Pope. 


Preruars there never existed two characters more 
entirely dissimilar and widely opposite, than those of | 
Alice Fairfield and Isabel Legard’s, and yet more closely ' 
allied by friendship’s most enduring bond. From the 
earliest period of infancy, their joys and griefs had been || 
one, their thoughts as the sun’s dial to each other, and i! 
the tide of that same stream of mutual confidence and 
love, which had never been stirred by the winds of 
distrust or contention, whose limpid nature had never | 
been darkened by the fickle jealousies of childhood, 
continued still to ebb on its wonted bright course, as 
both approached that period of life, which a selfish 
experience has too often proved detrimental to the 
friendships of early days. Alice was of a gentle, yield- 
ing temper, Isabel, self-willed and imperious. Alice, 
was meek and fearful of self—Isabel, proud and vain of 
power—the former rarely manifesting those ebullitions of 
ungoverned passion and indomitable spirit, which too | 
often swayed the otherwise noble nature of the latter. 
As equally unlike, also, were their mothers, who had, 
likewise, preserved untarnished, amidst the various 
mutations of time, the precious, (because rare,) jewel } 
of female friendship. Mrs. Fairfield was a woman of 
stern and exacting principles, when once the fiat of her I! 
will had gone forth. 


“Twas fixed irrevocable as the doom of Jove, 
No foree could bend, and no persuasion move.” 


Alice had, therefore, learned to yield unmurmuring || 
obedience to her every slightest mandate. Her early 
life had been devoted to frivoleus pleasures, and spent | 
in a giddy whirl of thoughtless folly. A few years after 
her marriage, she became a self-inflicting re/igieuse, and 
like those whose characters tend to extremes, seemed | 
eager to atone for her former worldly servitude by a 
future life of almost ascetic piety and restriction. The 
beautiful principles of Christianity—its soul-elevating 


tendencies were rendered unlovely and gloomy by her | 
morose and undue condemnation of those innocent | 
pleasures and joyous inclinations so incidental to the | 
youthful nature. Her husband early learned to treat it 

with sceptical indifference, whilst her children shrunk ] 
from those tenets and precepts so clothed in monastic || 
gloom, and almost adverse to the happy freedom, as 
well as to every cheerful impulse of the human heart. H 
Alice was naturally of a gay awd elastic temperament, || 
but the rigid exactions of her mother’s discipline had | 
apparently subdued as well as saddened her native | 
spirit, and when, at the early age of fourteen, the pres- 
sure of affliction in the death of her father, on whom || 


her heart leaned with the most confiding tenderness, was i} 


added to that of maternal austerity—the heavy stroke 
ih 





tion, but could that very heart have been bared to the 
world, it would have showed the triple head of Mammon 
on its highest pedestal. The death of Mr. Fairfield 
discovered his affairs in a lumentable disarrangement, 


i but by her frugal and judicious management, she was 


enabled to support her usual genteel style of living, 


though somewhat curtailed of its many former luxuries, 


|The deprivation of the latter she bore, also, with a 


'| stoical composure, but the ruling passion still held on 


its sway; kept only in a necessary abeyance, and want- 


‘ing but an opportunity of action, to w ield its sceptre. 


[he future prospects of Alice shadowed forth to the 


ambitious mother’s mind—this desired field of action— 


and the untiring filial obedience of the gentle, passive 


| daughter, could not fail to promise the surety of a happy 


success—which desires, time developed to the fullest 


| fruition; but we must not preface the following events, 


with an anticipation of the sequel. 


George Landon was the second son of a large and 


| interesting familv, who were intimate associates of the 


Fairfields. No eye beamed a brighter welcome on 
Alice, when she joined their happy social circle, than 
that of George, a youth almost of womanly feelings and 
sensibilities. From the dawning of echildhood’s recol- 
lections, an indefinable link of sympathy seemed to 
draw them together, and as they neared the boundary 
of man and womanhood, this feeling deepened into one 
of a more yearning and deferential cast. 

It was not until circumstanees called George to part 


‘| from the loved ones of his youth, to leave the scenes of 


boyish sports, and enter on those of stirring action, 


which were necessary to prepare him for usefulness in 


society, that he had ever paused to analyze the nature 


of that affection, which he then found to have become 
identified with his whole existence. Truly did he find 


her image 


Hoarded ia his bosom’s depth, 
*Tillit was twiaed with every life-string there 
Too closely to be severed.” 


It was at the sunset hour of a levely eve, that George 


_sought Alice to whisper the dread farewell—a word 


conveying to their hearts, young as they were, a fearful 
knell to Hope, causing, they knew not why, the saddest 
forebodings of coming darkness. True, they loved each 
other tenderly, and with a no common love. Scarce 
sixteeu summers had passed over her head, or the expe 
rience of nineteen had fallen to his share, and, as yet, 
their sky of life had unclouded been, but withal, they 
both felt in that bitter moment of parting—it was one 
which involyed more ominous sorrow, than most young, 
hoping hearts are wont to indulge. 

“ Alice,” said he, as he took her hand, and bent on 
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her tearful face his last look, ‘‘ you know I love you, and | 
] feel it is not in vain. but many a weary year, perhaps, 
will intervene, ere the hand of Fortune may unite our | 
destinies. I will not fetter your love by any binding 
yow, or seal it with a mutual covenant, for should a 
change come over the heart of either, the greater would 
be its faithlessness from having been linked by the purity | 
of Love's oath. 
cannot resist breathing this wish, that time may prove 


But the strength of my deep affection 


' 


you, in truth, the same Alice of my boyhood.” 

He was gone, and Alice, after gazing on his retreat: | 
ing form, until the dimness of her vision caused all 
objects to mingle into a hazy indistinctness, turned from | 
the window to meet only the stern look of astonishment | 
with which her mother regarded that involuntary burst | 


of her sorrow. Coldly chiding her for such girlish weak- | 


ness in thus weeping at the departure of a mere school i 


companion, who, ere her present tears had passed away, 
would carelessly forget her—then desiring it should be 
the last indulgence of an over-wrought sensibility, which 
might result in misery to both herself and parent, Mrs. 
Fairfield left Alice alone, to wrestle against the bitter- | 
ness of her grief. The full import of that meaning | 
look she dared not revolve, for, inexperienced as she 


was, it was, evident to her unsuspecting mind, that 


ambition was the moving principle within her mother’s |, 


breast, and, of that deeply-rooted nature calculated to 
submerge even the cluims of maternal affection, when | 
they warred against the accomplishment of her own 
wishes. Daily instances proved to her sinking heart, | 
the goal of her ambitious aspiration was a brilliant matri- 
monial settlement for herself. 
of Alice the necessity of such an event, was her constant 
care, nor did she fail to insinuate, in various ways, the 
utter folly of marrying only for love, and her inflexibility 
of opposition that ske should ever enter the state without 
other more solid advantages, for the insurance of her 
happiness. Whether Mrs. Fairfield indulged a suspi- | 
cion of the strength of her daughter’s early love for | 
George Landon, the former knew not, as she had always | 


cavilled at the bare possibility of such a passion being of 


any permanency in the youtliful breast, or, in fact, in) 
one of maturer years, when it was unattended by any | 
adventitious ezfernais. The unwelcome remembrance | 
of George’s poverty often caused the naturally ingenu- | 
ous and uncalculating heart of Alice to repine at the! 
“unjust balance of equal” which Heaven, unaecounta- | 
bly to man’s judgment, so variously disposes. 
withstanding the engrossing tendency of such feelings, | 
she shrank from soliciting that sympathetic counsel | 
which none but a confiding mother could have imparted | 
This 


made her turn to the love of Isabel, with a greater over- | 


to her in those moments of secret despondency. 


flow of tenderness and less reserve than most of her sex | 


are wont to repose in one another, and should not, when | 


the more paramount claims of filial affection exist. 
Her! 


mother did not, like Mrs. Fuirfield pursue that ex- 


How diiferent was the position of Isabel. 


acting course of parental discipline, but ever wooing 
the confidence of her children, teaching them that no| 
friend sticketh closer than a mother. No fanaticism or | 


| system of education are sure to produce. 


To instil into the mind |! 


'| gay society of H 


But not- |! 
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blind enthusiasm marked her religious character, which, 
as also, her life, evinced the loveliness of well-regulated 
principles, and cherished Christian virtues. The con- 
viction of her own affability made that of others more 
pardonable, and it was always her unceasing wish to 
cherish the generous impulses of youth, to cultivate a 
judicious observance of the pleasures of society without 
| those extremes which a too latitudinarian or restricted 
Although 
entirely opposed, on such a subject, to her friend, 
nay, almost deprecating the severity of her domestic 


|, goverament, yet she never failed to encourage an im- 


! 


plicit obedience on the part of Alice. Not so with 
_ Isabel, whose indignation continually burst forth at every 
instance of (as she thought) tyrannical restriction, and 
‘feeling very sensible that Mrs. Fairfield was bitterly 
| opposed to her influence over Alice, she became the 


' . . . 
| more eager to increase and exercise it. She was se far 


successful as to witness her power becoming dominant, 


her sway almost unbounded, which invariably counter- 


acted that of the machinating mother, exciting in each 


a mutual dislike, notwithstanding which, the intimacy 


of the two girls continued unbroken. Isabel was too 


'| independent and high-minded to be affected by the cold, 


calculating intrigue of Mrs. Fairfield, and Alice too 
affectionate and obedient to prove insensible towards 


| their individual claims on her love. 


Time sped on his swift-winged chariot over the 
changes of three years, scattering, in his course, roses 
here, and thorns there, blighting the springing blossoms 


'!of Hope in the pathway of some, while those fading 


unto death, were made to bloom anew in that of others. 
Alice and Isabel had fairly “‘ come out,” and entered the 
If, in character, they were so 
dissimilar, in person, they were far more so. The 
beauty of Alice was not of that striking or soul-enchant- 





_ing caste, transfixing the eye, and steeping the senses, at 
! one glance, nay, perhaps she would have been passed 
‘by, without attracting more than a careless look from 
the seeker and admirer of, what is commonly styled, 
beauty. But so lovely was the harmony and regularity 
of her features, so quiet and heart-soothing the sweet 
expression of her gentle face; it was impossible for one, 
after a strict examination, not to feel that she was one 
not easily forgotten. ‘‘he pensive tenderness of her 
azure eye, bade you dream of some sister seraph—her 
soft and fair complexion, seemed, in its transparency, 
to shadow forth an inward purity of soul, whilst oft and 
anon the usual paleness of ber cheek yielded to the 
roseate impress of Nature’s deep feeling. Her hair, 
never elaborately dressed by fashion’s hand, generally 
hung iv simple curls around her face, like a golden halo 
of light, and as the eye would dwell on the beautiful 
proportions of her small and delicate person, the mind 
would still dream of some bright spirit of the air. 

Isabel was tall—a form of exquisite mould, and flow- 
ing with graceful ease. Her features, to a connoiseur’s 
eye, were not so regularly beautiful as those of Alice, 
though no very visible defect seemed to mar the beauty 
of the whole; but so intellectual and ever-varying was 
the expression of her striking face, that one rarely paused 
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to lose, in a tardy criticism, the enchantment of her! 
speaking countenance. Perhaps her eye might have 
been wanting in feminine softness, but then it flashed 
forth such animating intelligence, that this objection | 
eould not have existed long; her mouth might have 
been deemed too full and voluptnously curved, but when 
open, shone forth such dazzling lines of pearl, and | 
around which there played so much laughter-loving 
mirth, that the heart was made to feel, at once, a full- 
Her hair was 


barbed arrow quivering in its every smile. 


of a midnight hue, and from her broad pale brow, it was t 


ever singularly pushed back, heedless of any deference | 
to a prevailing fashion, displaying the beautifully-veined | 
temples, and well-developed intellect of her classically- | 
formed head. 


complexion, but when the brilliant flow of converse, the |! 


sparkling of wit would illuminate her features, there | 
would be seen the rapid return of the deepest carnation 
rallying around that spot consecrated to the roses, caus- 


ing Isabel Legard to be acknowledged unsurpassed in 


her regal loveliness. 


It was when on a visit with Isabel, to ber aunt, in 
Somerville, that Alice first met with Douglas Aubery, 
a man of considerable wealth, and highly esteemed for | 
his noble virtues. Many a bright eye beamed its radi- | 
ant welcome on him, as he entered the gay saloons of | 
fashion; and anxious was the disappointment of their 
looks when he would silently retire without attaching 
himself exclusively to any one. Although several years 
above thirty, yet his heart had passed unscathed through 
the ordeal of temptation, which the galaxy of beanty so 
Never, until he 
of that 


powerfully presented in Somerville. 
saw and knew Alice Fairfield, had the quiet 
heart been stirred by any excitement of the master pas- 


sion. Not that it was naturally cold and unloving, but 


a careful study of man and womankind had somewhat 
o’ercast its inherent susceptibility with distrust and sus- 
picion. But when the vision of ker unobtrusive love- 
liness, uniting such feminine gentleness, crossed his path, 
he felt that the ice was rapidly thawing which had con- 
gealed around his heart, forming its perfect panoply of 
safety, and “every hour of day, or dreaming night,” 
were the tones of that voice “ever gentle and low,” 
breathing in his ear more music than an folian’s strings. | 


Deep and increasing as was his admiration, yet, strange 


to say, Alice was perfectly insensible to its nature and 
extent. Still cherishing her love for the absent George, 
she scarcely bestowed a thought on the probability of 


exciting the same feeling in the bosom of another, far | 





less of returning that affection. She returned to H 
without harboring the least suspicion of the truth of 
what the gossips of Somerville so confidently asserted, 
respecting his attentions. But not many weeks had 
glided by, when Douglas was announced, and then, | 
when she met his look of rapturous hope, as he took the 
extended hand of unsuspecting friendship, did her heart | 
whisper the real state of his. Ardent and passionate 
was his avowal of love, but she felt only a regret that 
such was breathed to one who could not re-echo a simi- , 
lar response of feeling. Embarrassment and surprize, 


on her part, gave rise to a painful silence, which his 
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There was rather too much olive in her |, 


LOVE. 


slowing energy of manner construed as favorable to his 
anxious hopes. 

‘* Alice, dearest Alice,’ continued he, after awaiting 
her reply for some moments, only confirm your present 
sweet confusion and silence, with the assurance that 
Oh! 


speak but that one little word that I do not love alone.” 


they bid me hope with the dearest certainty. 


Slowly her trembling lips parted, and with her down- 
cast eyelids quivering from gentle sympathy, she firmly 
replied— 

“No, Mr. Aubery, both deceive you, for truth com- 
pels me to declare my heart has never once been thus 
interrogated, and I cannot requite such a disinterested 
I am not your equal in for- 
Seek, then, one who 


love with a full reciprocity. 
tune, nor in many other respects. 
may be, and henceforth forget me.” 

Deep was the shade of disappointment that passed 
over the face of Douglas Aubery; long was his revery, 
but suddenly, as if a gleam of hope seemed to chase 
away the gathering shadows of defeated expectation, 
with reviving energy he again plead his euit. 

“‘ Perhaps | have too precipitously declared my senti- 
ments to one of your uncalculating nature. I should 
have prepared you for such a confession, ere you left 
Somerville, and would have done so, had I not thought 
my love was as evident to yourself, as to every one else. 
Oh! Alice, let me then attribute your present rejection 


to an unreflecting surprize, and implore your calm con- 


sideration of my dearest hopes and aspirations. They 
centre in you, and the love of your heart I would prize 


At 


the shrine of your virtues do I yield the first freshness of 


above that of the most highly endowed of your sex. 


my warmest devotion. Believe me, dearest Alice, I 
cannot exist if the fire of my atfection is thus so eruelly 
extinguish “d.”? 

He paused. It was, indeed, a most unusual sight, to 
witness the generally cold and unmoved Douglas Aubery, 
thus powerfully excited. And was it not weakness in 
Alice to yield to his importunate earnestness, to con- 
sider on a subject in withholding from bim a confession 
of the truth on which was based her first decision, when 
she felt the deliberation of years would not—could not 
change her present feelings into other than those of grate- 
ful friendship? But the remembrance of the following 
expression of her mother’s, on hearing Isabel banter her 
about her dignified coldness towards one possessed of so 
many worldly requisites, flashed across her mind. 


om 


= , . * 
tageous offer, without first consulting her only parent. 


hope Alice would never hastily reject any advan- 


The following conversation, however, may tend to 
throw more light on the sentiments of both mother and 
daughter, respecting a subject involving so much impor- 
tant interest to the former, and everything to the latter. 

Some mornings after Douglas Aubery’s declaration of 
love, Alice sat alone with her mother. She felt, nay, 
she knew it would be more than sanctioned by her, 
In 
vain had she rallied her courage to the dread point 
of explanation, often raising her eyes from her work, 


therefore she dreaded to disclose what had passed. 


to see if there was the slightest expression of her 
mother’s countenance which might call forth an unre- 
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served confession on her part. But it was stern, cold, || 
and unmoved. At last meeting the anxious and em- i 
barrassed looks of her daughter, Mrs. Fairfield laid || 
aside her own work, saying, in a somewhat confiding || 
manner: | 

“ Alice, think not the cause of your present agitation 
is unknown to me. You will probably be surprized to } 
hear that Mr. Aubery had solicited my consent and || 
favorable interference, previous to addressing you; which, 
knowing my opinion of him, I would choose as your || 
partner for life, and the consciousness of his own merit, 


you cannot wonder, was most cheerfully granted. 1} 


to me, as every daughter should to a mother, but it 


have waited patiently for you to speak with confidence || 
| 
appears that with me rests the advancing step. I hope, |! 


then, I do not wrong your judgment in supposing his suit | 


has been preferred, for it is impossible that one of your 
discernment of character and appreciation of worth, ! 
could be insensible to the many advantages resulting || 
from an union with one so estimable in every respect as i 
Douglas Aubery.” H 

Mrs. Fairfield could not disguise the truth, that she 
regarded the affections of her daughter as merely a 
secondary consideration when placed in opposition to | 
the eligibility of such a desired matrimonial settlement. | 
It was some time before Aliee replied to the hopeful | 
supposition, and when she did, it was with much hesita- || 
tion of manner. 

“T do not love Mr. Aubery, and, dear mother you 
surcly would not wish me to jeopardize his, as well as 
my own peace of mind, merely because I would be 
accepting, according to the world’s estimation, a most 


propitious offer, and one of apparent advantages. To 


join my fate with one for whom I only feel a friendly | 


regard, would be a step inimical to what I deem an 
insurance of my happiness.” | 
She would have pursued her opinions further, but her 
tongue became paralyzed, her heart almost pulseless, 
when her mother’s look of fixed determination was bent | 
in scrutiny on her; it partially softened as she answered, | 
“ You speak with truth, my child, but the promotion 
of our happiness depends much more on the correct | 
estimate and opinion of the feeling love, than upon any i 
external, fortuitous circumstances. But when I[ speak | 
of love, [ do not mean that incipient sentiment based 


on some imaginary hypothesis, leaving all sober reality 


out of the question. I hope, sincerely, I do not find in 
a ‘daughter of my house and heart,’ any such romantic | 
and irrational notions, which like an ignis fatuns, have 
misguided so many from the quiet path of blissful con- | 
tentment, often to leave them in the quagmire of una- 
vailing regret ?”’ 
“No,” replied Alice, firmly, “I am no advocate or 
admirer of such extremes, but I feel well assured that 
the basis of my happiness in the married life, must be a | 
well-grounded love, united with a friendly esteem. 1 


cannot, in justice to my own heart, as well as the noble- 


ness of Mr. Aubery’s affection, admit that such a senti- 
ment has ever mingled with that of the latter in my feel- } 
ings towards him. Believe me, then, I could only 
anticipate misery’s portion, were I to marry him.” 
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Alice felt that it was her own fate she was about to 


decide, and therefore, for once in her life, she was firm 


and self-confident, though opposing the opinions of one, 
whose most trifling will and precept she had never 


i fe * . . 
|| before dared to question. It was with unfeigned aston- 
‘ishment Mrs. Fairfield beheld the determined bearing, 


and heard the fearless assertion of her daughter, but 
being a person whose purpose, as I have before said, no 
persuasion could move, no force oppose, it was with 
much decision of manner, and energy of voice that she 
again spoke. 

“ Alice Fairfield, hear me! Your present feelings 
were once mine. I vowed never to marry unless I 
absolutely adored my choice—nay, I carried out to a 


greater extent the imaginary possibility, by ever vaunting 


the surrender of my heart must be involuntary on first 


sizht. Your father and I met. I can, with truth, say 
that that moment witnessed the confirmation of all my 
romantic and fancied theories. We were an instance of 


mutual love at first sight, and naught afforded me so 


much proud exultation as the truth of this imaginary 
apex of happiness being at last clothed in a positive 


' reality. We were married, both the victims to this 


dreamy delusion. I pictured a life of unchanging joy— 


,one of perfected bliss, for how could it be otherwise 


when my affections centered on the idol of a first young 
love? But, my child, although 1 would fain pause here, 
yet the truth of my experience bids me show you the 
shades as well as the bright coloring of the picture. 


Time and sober reflection, alas! convinced me of my 


foolish error in being guided wholly by a morbidly-exci- 
ted, and undisciplined imagination. Although I will 
not pretend to say I was futed to receive more indifle- 
rence from your father than the generality of wives meet 


with, yet I often found my own heart craving the green 


verdure of the honey-moon, the freshness of those early 
months of our wedded love, and yet that heart could not 


have pointed out one posilive cause for its dejected 


repinings. Why was it thus? because I had assumed 
the responsibilities of such a station, without proper 
incitements and common-sense views—the ungoverned 
intensity of my nature became dissatisfied with the quiet 
habits and even tenor of an every day married life. 1 
soon perceived my keen disappointment produced only a 
gnawing misery, and I was forced at last, to woo con- 
tentment, to subdue the excess of my passionate idola- 


‘try, and to fill the ‘circle he even destined I should 


move in.’ But from that moment I determined, were 
I ever blessed with daughters, it should be my daily 
endeavor to eradicate all such fallacious notions, to con- 


vince them, if possible, of the necessity of a due estimate 


of meritorious worth, united with a well-regulated es- 
teem which should alone guide them in so important a 
selection. All else, dearest Alice, will prove entirely 
chimerical, as you can but acknowledge, when the expe- 


rience of one, like myself, who, having thus passed the 


turbulent Rubicon, testifies to its truth.” 

Mrs. Fairfield paused, as if awaiting her daughter’s 
assent, but no word escaped her lips, whilst her head 
was bent in deep reflection on her throbbing bosom. 
She then continued in a tone of the tenderest modula- 
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earthly gloom. I have struggled hard with the adverse 
winds of a fallen fortune. 
bark, because maternal love directed the helm, but I 
cannot always thus stem its tide, for I feel 1 am passing 
down the stream most rapidly, soon to be swallowed in 


the greater one of eternity. 


titute orphan, eat the bread of humiliating dependence ? 


A mother’s love is proverbial in all annals of the past. 
Consent, then, to pay the devotedness of mine, by being 
the bride of Douglas Aubery.” 


The mother’s arms were twined around her silent, | 
bewildered daughter, tears hot and fast, fell from her 


eold, stern eye, which was fixed in intense supplication 
on that gentle face. ‘Those weapons of a woman’s 
power, at once her spear and shield,” availed and con- 
quered all selfish, though natural resistance, and laying 
her head heavily on her mother’s shoulder, Alice mur- 


mured— 


“Be it as you wish—forget your tears and all sad | 
remembrances of the past; your happiness should alone | 


be mine, and I feel assured of success in every effort 
whereby it can be promoted, however great the sacri- 
fice, or fiery the ordeal that my heart may be called 
upon to endure. This evening I will promise to wed 
him who is your choice.” 

Alice’s fond embrace was tenderly returned, but when 
she again looked into her mother’s face, she saw ail the 
previous agitation of affectionate interest had been 
entirely usurped by its usual unsympathizing coldness. 


Her heart sickened—she felt as if left alone to encoun- | 


ter a most fearful strife; but still her promise was faith- 


fully fulfilled. 
rally still was that heart, when she breathed into the 


Alas! how strangely calm, how unnatu- 


raptured ear of her lover, a faint consent to be his | 
chosen one for life, and as her own lips sealed her doom, | 


she felt as if some fabled wand had transformed a being 
of warmth and life into the insensibility of a statue. But 
thought, uncontrollable thought, dwelt on another so en- 
grossingly, as to banish the dread meaning of those 
words, involving the happiness of another, as well as 
ominous of inly woe to herself. They were passed, and 
nought was left her but the vast storehouse of memory. 


And was such a consent calculated to satisfy the | 


ardent nature of one who loved as Douglas Aubery did. 
The fervor of hope which had sprung up within his 
manly, disinterested bosom, became suddenly dampen- 
ed; he knew not why, but he was not so happy as those 


words ought to have made him; insensibly in that} bound down with the 


moment of bliss, did he feel the truth of those lines— 
“Oh, thoughtless mortal! ever blind to fate, 
Too soon dejected, and too soon elate.” 
But banishing all unwelcome suspicions when he beheld 
Alice perfectly resolute and gentle in her peromise, he 
resigned his whole soul to the exstasy of love and pre- 
sent happiness. 
Only one short month was to elapse, and Alice would 
seal, at the altar, her fearful promise. One evening as 
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‘* You, dearest, have been the pride and joy of 
my chequered life, your unwearied attention to my, 
interest and happiness, has greatly tended to cast over | 
ire pathway, the only remaining light left to cheer its | 


I have buoyed up my frail | 


Could you, then, as a des- | 


i 
fy 
‘ 


LOVE. 


‘|she sat beside that same window, where, on that very 


day, four years, she had parted from George, w rapped 


in a dreamy trance, whilst memory faithfully conned 


over her treasures of the past, and with her potent wand, 


} 


called up recollections that poured their gushing waters 


over her sorrowing soul. She had, of late, endeavored 
''to banish his image from its wonted throne, but on that 
“evening it was in vain, and, like the trembling magnet- 
i|needle to its attracting power, so vielded her every 
‘thought to that absent one, the “morning star of her 
memory.’ What various changes had come over her 
\ life’s prospects! he left her sad, ’tis true, but the wooing 
_voice of Hope, in a measure, dispelled that sadness, 


She was revelling in the sweet dreams of scarce sixteen, 


now around her lay the scattered fragments of those 
early hopes—the bright chain was broken and disse- 
| vered in its links, and Alice wept that hardly twenty 
years of her life had passed from the measure of those 
|; allotted her. How unutterably sad must be that young 
heart, when it mourns that Time should ‘drag so slow, 
|; his length along.” 

“Oh! listen, Alice, I have such wonderful news for 
you!” said her youngest sister, as she burst into the 


room, with a face expressing the most important intelli- 


gence. ‘‘ What do you think, poor George Landon has 
| just been brought home in a carriage, and [ saw them 


lift him out. You can’t think how helpless and pale he 


1, ? ed 1 , . 
looked. One of the servants ran over here tor some 
Wy”? 


hile 


hartshorn, and said he was very 


The little prattler was too much lost in her own sad 
surprize to notice the gasping agitation of her sister, and 
!;soon left her alone, that she might, child-like, circulate 


| : ms . P 
| the unexpected piece of information. 


|| There is an inherent scepticism in the mind of every 
| one, as it regards their actual lite of future misery; and, 
[e fa waeale hi } } ar k oan » _ i ¢ 
}, is rarely, that the heart, however oppressed it may be 
by grief’'s most cumbrous weight, cannot relax and 
yield to the touch of an opposite change—even to one 
which may scarcely have the frailest tenure to which 
Thus was it with Alice, on 


low fir 
aer circul 


reason may attach itself. 
| hearing of George’s return, though it was unc 1 
f stances truly unfavorable to the most sanguine expecta- 
litions. She had long been aware of his ill-health—but it 
' was a relief to the canker of suspense to feel, that once 
and the 


__! gam 


|more they might meet, ere that fearful hot 


result of that meeting, she dared not trust herself to 


anticipate. She resolved, however, to smother every 


| feeling, either of hope or regret; to bid every working 


|| muscle be still, in the presence of her mother; and, 
! though great was the mortal eifurt, yet Alice’s short life 
| had been too fraught with self-restraint, herself too ofien 
pressure of self-command, to be 


It 


was with astonishing firmness she inquired of ber mother 


| 
unsuccessful in this last, but most trying attempt. 


‘ 
'' when she returned trom having seen George, the ceuse 
of his illness. Mrs. Fairfield looked at her with some 
_, slight suspicion, but perceiving there was only a calm 
‘and friendly solicitude expressed in her face, she told 
her: 

| George had had a dangerous fever, from which he 
| was scareely reeovered, when by some imprudent exer- 


i 
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tion he ruptured a vessel so seriously, and having naturally || on her trembling hand. A moment, and she raised her 
weak lungs, a rapid consumption was the fatal result.” || eyes to the face of her companion, who, wondering and 
“Did you see him, and is he much altered ?”’ faintly astonished, was standing still, with her bonnet in her 
inquired Alice. hand, as if doubtful whether to inquire the cause of her 
“Yes,” replied her mother, “‘ but so shockingly altered | uncommon excitement of grief, or to leave her alone. 
I hardly knew him, and do not think any one would. | Alice threw her arms around Isabel’s neck, earnestly im- 
He expressed a wish to see you, Alice, but for the pre- || ploring her to remain with her. 
sent, his physician has interdicted the excitement of | ‘Do not leave me this evening, dearest friend, you are 
eompany. Poor young man, I fear all will be in vain, || more than usually welcome, for when I am with you, I 
that medical skill can avail little to a disease as irreme- ‘feel as if the gushing fountain within may no longer be 
diable as his appears to be.”’ ‘| restrained, but whose waters unchecked, continue ever to 
It was well that the dimness of twilight partially con- i flow soothingly on.” 
cealed her agitation from the keen penetration of Mrs.'|} For a moment, the glad sparkle of Isabel’s bright eye 
Fairfield, whose own knowledge of the human heart | was dimmed, the joyous and playful railery of her laugh- 
often caused her to doubtingly scrutinize the apparent ‘jing lip was banished, as she sat down beside the weeping 
submission and self-control of Alice. Ob! how long and | Alice, and in a voice of deep sympathy, earnestly said: 
anxiously, after she retired to her chamber, did she}, ‘Come, tell me dear Alice, why this outbreak of some 
watch the pale light of the lamp, which showed the | cherished sorrow—this present abandonment of grief? 
apartment where lay the loved sufferer. How fervently You know I love you, that my proud and wayward heart 
did she wish to be one of those passing figures around || yearns towards you with a no ordinary affection—the 
his bedside; and still, eager as was her desire to see him, ! earliest and well-tried companion of my childhood. Our 
she felt almost relieved when hearing the presence of every friendship has stood the test of years—and, as in days of 
one was forbid, for she was certain that the resolution of a | yore, we unburdened our bosoms to each other of all our 
life-time, would not support her in a trying interview. i childish and imaginary griefs, let us now do the same, 
The short month of her probationary freedom passed | when mutual sympathy and counsel are, perhaps, more 
rapidly away, bringing very near the hour of her doom, || needed. Believe me, when the heavy hand of affliction 
and lessening those of the more fatally destined George. | presses on thy brow, mine feels the same weight,— 
One short week was only left her to nerve herself for || answer me then, why are you thus dejected this 
the momentous epoch of the next. She had not seen || evening?” 


George, whose disease had assumed its last most fearful'| “ I fain would, Isabel, but I fear my honest confession 
aspect. Ile was candidly apprized of his situation, and || of the truth, would arouse within you a feeling of con- 
to prepare himself for the worst. It was then he became |! tempt at my weakness, my want of proper independence 
importunate to see Alice, though he knew well the)! and irresolution of purpose. I know those deficiencies 
cause of her absence, and finally prevailed upon his sister | and points of character never fail to excite your bitterest 
Mary, to request her to see him once more, for the last | condemnation,—but, oh! you should remember the 
time. | variety of temperaments and dispositions amongst man- 
‘ How is it that this bright covering shades a brow so || kind, as also, that few are possessed of such an undaunted 
clouded by sorrow ?”’ said the gay Isabel Legard, as she 1 spirit and determination like yourself. See here, I have 
playfully lifted the disordered ringlets, which the sum-!! just received a note from Mary Landon, requesting you 
mer’s evening wind had scattered in careless confusion, i and myself to visit her brother, probably for the last time, 
around the fair, but sad face of Alice Fairfield. ‘“ Fye |as the physicians have forwarned him that his end 
on you,” she more gaily continued, ‘ for such apparent | draweth near.” 
insensibility, nay, I must say, ingratitude towards Dame The quivering lip of Alice scarce articulated the last 
Fortune for her prodigal favors, thus to sit moping, and | words. Isabel after reading it, fixed a searching look on 
looking as if next week was to hang you to a gallows, ‘the agitated face of her friend, almost unconsciously 
instead of the matchless, dignified Aubery, in the endur- | murmuring: 
ing bonds of Hymen. I just this moment passed his ia It is as I have long and painfully suspected,” then 
stately majesty, and pon honor, he brushed by me, with- | in a tone of wooing confidence she added after a pause, 
out even a civil recognition. Judging from his lowering | “ Do not deceive your own heart in thinking, nor that of 
visage, I should say he was wrapt in dark and murky Douglas Aubery’s in leading him to believe you love him 
thoughts, more so than J would wish to harass my las his betrothed should, as his destined partner for life 
bridegroom elect. What's in the wind, my fair one, for | ought.” 
I find the same ominous shadow resting on the bright Again did Alice’s hand shade her face, as if to 
impress of thine ?”’ ‘exclude from her vision some unwelcome object, or to 
“Thank Heaven, Isabel, you have thus opportunely | drive away some intruding thought—then with increased 
come, like some sweet ministering angel, to shake from energy, she vehemently exclaimed : 


my soul the dread incubus of oppressive thought. Alas!, ‘Ob! pity my weakness—but if I die in the effort, 
how the bulwarks of my fancied security are borne along , this poor struggling heart shall be stilled, and I «wild see 
with the resistless torrent within.” | George Landon, ere this hand is plighted at the altar to 


And with the despairing action of one for whom little | Douglas Aubery. Not love him as you say I should, 
was left to cling to, the head of Alice was tearfully bent | Isabel? Alas! I fear it is a dread truth—and for the 
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devotion of his generous heart, a poor paltry esteem is all | 


I can bestow.” 
“* Why then, Alice, have you consented to wed him? 


Remember the solemnity of such a step—in a few days 
your faith, which can but be false when such feelings are 
paramount, will be plighted, when its accompanying vow 
can never be recalled without the direst misery to both. 
Oh! Alice, Alice, I do fear you are bartering away your 
happinees fo mere shining dross, for that which daily 
experience has proved unsatisfying, and even turning to 
ashes the golden apple of life.” 


“Tsabel, you wrong me in supposing it is all for myself 


alone. True, Douglas is rich and I am poor—all may 
deem the splendors of his station in life irresistible 
to one moving in the circumscribed sphere that I do— 
but while ambition owns this powerful attraction, the 


heart must acknowledge his superior merit, and mine, | 


the purity of his love—yet withal, truth compels me to 
confess the golden bait no lure, nor that the devotion of 
the latter arouses an answering feeling within my bosom. 
It is my mother, my only parent, for whom I make the 


sacrifice of my freedom of choice. She has implored me 


to smooth and make happy the moment of her life, by | 


accepting one so wholly her choice. You know not, 


Isabel, how importunately she has pleaded for my compli- | 


ance to her wishes—and now that I have disclosed the 
whole, can your own sense of filial obligations, lead you 
to blame me?” 

“‘ Blame you, Alice ?”’ and the fire of Isabel’s eye grew 
fiercer, her lip curled with the deepest indignation, 
“‘blame you?—what else could [ do—to see you so 
abjectly the slave of an ambitious mother’s will. She 
who from the veriest infancy, has required of you the 
sacrifice of every innocent joy—and now, when you have 
merged into a new era of existence, one in which woman 
begins to feel an instinctive perception of another life, 
still weaves on the tissue of her uncompromising tyranny, 
by counselling this last most hated sacrifice. It is a 
mother, who calls upon her child for the surrender of her 
dearest privilege; viz., the free bestowal of her heart’s 
dowery—who bids her vow to love one she cannot, the 
sanctity of which vow none will regard, unless sealed 
with some strong truth. You wrong yourself, Alice— 
you do injustice to the noble confidence of Douglas 
Aubery, by withholding from him, the same candid con- 
fession—and believe me, you will repent when repetance 
availeth not.” 

The impetuous Isabel paused, for the reproving 
eloquence of despair expressed in the face of Alice, sub- 
dued her indignation,—then a tear, big and bright, 
quenched the flashing of her own dark eye, trembling in 
its gem-like abode, until, succeeded by others, coursed 
down her glowing cheek, commingling in sympathy with 
those of her gentle companion, on whom, but a moment 
before, she had showered so much scornful reprehension. 

‘* Thank you, Isabel, for these tears, after the threaten- 
ing cloud of your scorn, hey seem to me the rainbow 
of restored confidence and future amity. You think 
because I do not love Aubery, that its very opposite will 
cause me to falsify my vows. Is there no medium? I 


feel his worth and fully appreciate it, nay I prefer him to 
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;reason would otherwise select. 


' sadness ! 
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all, save one; that one, you know, is George Landon. 
Chen, for the sake of others, whom the ties of nature 


draw close around my blighted heart, I may endeavor to 
tread the path- of quiet friendship with another, whom 
Yes, this I can, and 


will do,—and the only pittance of happiness I crave of 


the future, is a possih/e contentment.” 

Then, as if thought and every energy seemed to sink 
into a stagnant apathy, Alice sat for some time silent and 
totally heedless of the presence of Isabel, who stood 
beside the window, as equally wrapped in melancholy 
abstraction. How rarely was that joyously bright face 


thus contracted and indented by the harsh lines of pain- 
} 


ful reflection !—how seldom shaded by so deep a cast of 


Heaving a long-drawn sigh, Isabel turned, 


‘and ina voice of earnest emotion, asked— 


“ Alice, are you firm in your resolution of seeing 


George Landon to-morrow, regardless of how such an 


interview, under existing circumstances, may affect the 


event of next week ?”’ 
‘i Yes ” 
know full well how terrible the ordeal will be to my 


crushed heart, disciplined as it is by self-government— 


replied she, emphatically, “ and, although I 


yet all and every contingency shall yield to this, my last 
weakness. Douglas was present when I received the 
note, and though I mastered my agitation, when I told 
him I should obey its summons, yet from his manner and 


eager desire to accompany me, I suspect there are other 


, motives than friendly interest that induced him to express 


, 


such a wish.’ 

“ Alas!”’ said Isabel, ‘it will be a heart-rending sight 
for me to witness his once noble form so stricken down 
in its pride and beauty, by the felling hand of disease. 
What will it be to you, Alice, who long before you con- 
fessed it, I thought loved him with all the fervor of a 
first, undying love. How could I have thus probed and 
rightly guessed your feelings, unless a vibration of similar 
emotions, within my own heart, opened the eye of suspi- 
cion?—what, but the same electric power could have 
divined such in another? You look astonished, Alice, 
but, though Isabel Legard has so often vindicated a 
perfect freedom of heart and will, though she has decried 
the bare possibility of ever yielding wholly to love,—yet, 
there breathes not one whose bosom, nay not even 
yours, ever throbbed with a greater intensity of these 
feelings, than hers doth. Within is throned at this 
very moment, an idol at whose shrine, are consecrated 
my every thought and power of will. Careless as my 
laughing mirth may ring on your, and as well the world’s 
ear, yet, oh! how seldom is its merry echo whispered 
within. Isabel Legard, when alone with herself and 
her God, is not the same glad being whom every eye 
beholds clothed in the bright array of seeming happi- 
ness.” 

Alice forgot the sorrows of her own heart when listen- 
ing to the deep tones of her friend’s voice. She looked 
incredulous on her altered face, scarcely believing its 
expression of aroused passionate grief, could so strongly 
bear the evidence of a corresponding truth. Truly then, 


she saw betore her not the same Isabel, usually so happy 
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and light hearted, one who could so easily cast off the | 
most pressing cares—ever treading lightly on the pierc- 
ing thorns of life. Bewildered and astonished, Alice 
continued to gaze on her, until Isabel, as if conscious of | 
having yielded to the weakness of an unguarded moment, | 
pressed her hand to her brow, an. in that brief interval | 
her wonted vivacity of spirit regained its power. | 

“Come,” continued she with somewhat of her former | 
gaiety, ‘‘ we have both indulged sufficiently in contempla- | 
ting the shades of our past life's picture, let us look more | 
to the coloring of present and future touches, and princi- 


pally in the foreground, is your approaching marriage.” || 


Long and engrossing was their overflow of friendly 
confidence, until the well-known knock of Douglas Aubery, 
interrupted its freedom—and when Alice saw his anima- | 


ted face beaming with the brightness of affection’s halo, , 


} 


as he seated himself beside her, she felt it was an effort | 
due to him that she too should smooth her brow and | 
wreathe her lip with smiles, though the 
‘“* Inward ray be gone.” 
The next day was decided upon for their visit to the | 
ill-fated George Landon. Tremblingly did Alice enter 
the room where George awaited their presence. In| 
a large arm-chair sat the invalid, his person arrayed with | 
all the care and habitual neatness it once used to bear— 
but, alas! how terrible were the ravages, that desolater 
of mankind, Consumption, had wrought on a form 


‘* Where every God did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man!” 


for George Landon, in the time of bursting vigor and 
health, was such a one. His clothes hung like drapery | 
around those limbs once so nerved and filled with youth- 
ful strength,—his voice, once so clear and manly, wel- 
comed them in tones fearfully hollow and sepulchral, and 
as Alice instinctively shrunk behind the tall form of | 
Isabel, his thin hand had pressed hers graspingly, ’ere she 





had dared to lift her eyes to that well remembered face, || 





| “Thank Heaven! you are restored, dearest Alice; 


‘murmured George, as he tottered to his chair, ‘and if it 
be not too unreasonable a request, grant me a few 
| moments of converse with you alone, for [ have much to 
say to you.”—* Alice,” continued he, when they were 
left together, as he bade her draw near to him, “T know 
the dread truth—it is meet that I should only say ‘ God’s 
will be done,’ ”’ and the youth’s cheek glowed with that 
bright carnation, so beautiful amidst the wreck and ruin 
of health. She answered not, for there are 
“ Griefs which hunt like hounds, our speech away.” 

‘« Listen, Alice, to the request of the dying; it may be 
_aselfish one, but nevertheless, prompted by anatural sensi- 
tiveness. When I am laid in my last resting-place, then 
| register your vows to Douglas Aubery, for their chilling 


| 


‘echo cannot reach my murmuring ear in that world on 


whose threshold my spirit now hovers.” 
“Talk not thus, George—oh! you know not the 
strength of my deep tenderness—you only have I loved; 


' and when my unwilling hand was betrothed to another, 
‘of you alone I thought, and it was only when my heart 


whispered, ‘who art thou dreaming of?’ did it feel the 
blasting reality of disappointed affection. Douglas 


|| Aubery’s is a disinterested love, and you know, George, 


my mother’s will should ever be mine!” She paused; 
‘and breatlessly awaited his reply. 
‘It is then, as I expected, an unwilling bondage—but 
, methinks, Alice, you might, in mercy, have withheld this 
last stroke from my bosom, already lacerated by disease, in 
waiting until death had chilled its deep stream of love; 
_ whose bubblings will only cease their motion wiih life’s 
last throb, and on whose closed ear the merry sound of 
your bridal’s gay mirth would undisturbedly have fallen. 


‘| This you might have done for love and memory’s sake; 


thereby greatly mitigating the pangs of an inevitable 
death.” 
The voice of George Landon grew hoarser and more 


but when — did, and met the earnest glance of his, so) gutteral—the clear, blue depth of his eye became glazed 
unnaturully bright, when she herself saw the impress of | as it was fixed, in melancholy reproof, on Alice. Sinking 
a scourging hand on those loved lineaments, it was} beside him, with upraised hands, she wildly exclaimed : 
enough—and the fair smooth brow of Alice Fairfield “Hear me, oh! Heaven! though I forfeit the love of 
contracted with convulsive emotion, her mild eye became Aubery,—tho’ the voice of my mother fall on my ear, with 
distended, her pale lips parted widely for the escape of | all the terrors of an upbraiding judge—yea, tho’ the whole 
an uncontrolable anguish within, the tightly drawn heart- || world shower scorn on my weakness, in loving thee, when 
strings relaxed their power—ina moment more, the head | betrothed io another, yet hear me, George; these lips 
of the insensible girl rested on the bosom of Isabel. | shall breathe no other vow of love, this hand shall be no 
Even George seemed restored to the action of health, as || others but thine! Yes, sO long as life animates thee, 


he bent o’er her, with all the passionate fondness of his ‘will I live yours only—your own Alice, as I have ever 
youth—gently placing her on a sofa, and with his cold | been.” ; 
hand, chafed her temples, whilst he breathed on her | And as she bent her head over their clasped hands, 
cheek, the breath of love to warm it into life. All his | his eyes closed, a shooting pain quivered his body, caus- 
previous pain and situation as the greatest bodily sufferer, } ing her to start with horror to see the deadly paleness of bis 
were forgotten, and he who had so feebly arisen to greet | face. But soon recovering from it, whilst a seraphic 
them, seemed suddenly renovated with a supernatural || smile illuminated his wan and wasted countenance; 
strength, as his own arm supported Alice. Anxiously |, he answered: 
he watched the return of consciousness—a long drawn || “ Fear not, beloved, twas but a frequent pang and 
sigh slowly passed from her heaving bosom, a pale pink | difficulty of respiration, to which I am subject. Death 
flush spread o’er her bloodless cheek, then faintly raising | yet stays the arrow of his bent bow, to test the truth of 
her beautifully veined eye-lids, which were suddenly | your solemn vow to the dying. And now, dear Alice, 
closed when her wild glance fell on him, and pressing her | I must plead exhaustion. Inform him of what has passed, 
hand to her throbbing brow, quickly withdrew herself |\and oh! do not fail to return and soothe my dying 
from his support. || moments,” 

21 
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devotion of his generous heart, a poor paltry esteem is all 
I can bestow.” 

“ Why then, Alice, have you consented to wed him? 
Remember the solemnity of such a step—in a few days 
your faith, which can but be false when such feelings are 
paramount, will be plighted, when its accompanying vow 


can never be recalled without the direst misery to both. 


Oh! Alice, Alice, I do fear you are bartering away your | 


happiness for mere shining dross, for that which daily 
experience has proved unsatisfying, and even turning to 
ashes the golden apple of life.” 

“Isabel, you wrong me in supposing it is all for myself 
alone. True, Douglas is rich and I am poor—all may 
deem the splendors of 
to one moving in the circumscribed sphere that I do— 


his station in life irresistible 


but while ambition owns this powerful attraction, the 


heart must acknowledge his superior merit, and mine, | 


the purity of his love—yet withal, truth compels me to 
confess the golden bait no lure, nor that the devotion of 
the latter arouses an answering feeling within my bosom. 
It is my mother, my only parent, for whom I make the 
sacrifice of my freedom of choice. She has implored me 
to,smooth and make happy the moment of her life, by 
accepting one so wholly her choice. You know not, 
Isabel, bow importunately she has pleaded for my compli- 
ance to her wishes—and now that I have disclosed the 
whole, can your own sense of filial obligations, lead you 
to blame me?” 

“ Blame you, Alice?” 
fiercer, her lip curled with the deepest indignation, 
“blame you?—what else could | do—to see you so 
abjectly the slave of an ambitious mother’s will. She 
who from the veriest infancy, has required of you the 


and the fire of Isabel's eye grew 


sacrifice of every innocent joy—and now, when you have 
merged into a new era of existence, one in which woman 
begins to feel an instinctive perception of another life, 
still weaves on the tissue of ber uncompromising tyranny, 
by counselling this last most hated sacrifice. It is a 
mother, who calls upon ver child for the surrender of her 
dearest privilege; viz., the free bestowal of her heart’s 
dowery—who bids her vow to love one she cannot, the 
sanctity of which vow none will regard, unless sealed 
with some strong truth. You wrong yourself, Alice— 
you do injustice to the noble confidence of Douglas 
Aubery, by withholding from him, the same candid con- 
fession—and believe me, you will repent when repetance 
availeth not.” 

The impetuous Isabel paused, for the reproving 
eloquence of despair expressed in the face of Alice, sub- 
dued her indignation,—then a tear, big and bright, 
quenched the flashing of her own dark eye, trembling in 
its gem-like abode, until, succeeded by others, coursed 
down her glowing cheek, commingling in sympathy with 
those of her gentle companion, on whom, but a moment 
before, she had showered so much scornful reprebension. 

“ Thank you, Isabel, for these tears, after the threaten- 
ing cloud of your scorn, ‘hey seem to me the rainbow 
of restored confidence and future amity. You think 
because I do not love Aubery, that its very opposite will 


cause me to falsify my vows. Isthere no medium? I 





feel his worth and fully appreciate it, nay I preferhim to | 
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all, save one; that one, you know, is George Landon, 
Then, for the sake of others, whom the ties of nature 
draw close around my blighted heart, I may endeavor to 
tread the path of quiet friendship with another, whom 
reason would otherwise select. Yes, this I can, and 
will do,—and the only pittance of happiness I crave of 
the future, is a possible contentment.” 

Then, as if thought and every energy seemed to sink 
into a stagnant apathy, Alice sat for some time silent and 
totally heedless of the presence of Isabel, who stood 
beside the window, as equally wrapped in melancholy 
abstraction. How rarely was that joyously bright face 
thus contracted and indented by the harsh lines of pain- 
ful reflection !—how seldom shaded by so deep a cast of 
Heaving a long-drawn sigh, Isabel turned, 
and ina voice of earnest emotion, asked— 

“Alice, are you firm in your resolution of seeing 


sadness! 


George Landon to-morrow, regardless of how such an 


_interview, under existing circumstances, may affect the 


event of next week 7” 

“Yes,” replied she, emphatically, “ and, although I 
know full well how terrible the ordeal will be to my 
crushed heart, disciplined as it is by self-government— 
yet all and every contingency shell yield to this, my last 
weakness. Douglas was present when I received the 
note, and though I mastered my agitation, when I told 
him 1 should obey its summons, yet from his manner and 
eager desire to accompany me, I suspect there are other 
motives than friendly interest that induced him to express 
such a wish.” 

“Ales!” said Isabel, “it will be a heart-rending sight 
for me to witness his once noble form so stricken down 
in its pride and beauty, by the felling hand of disease. 
What will it be to you, Alice, who long before you con- 
fessed it, I thought loved him with all the fervor of a 
first, undying love. How could I have thus probed and 
rightly guessed your feelings, unless a vibration of similar 
emotions, within my own heart, opened the eye of suspi- 
cion ?—what, but the same electric power could have 
divined such in another? You look astonished, Alice, 
but, though Isabel Legard has so often vindicated 
perfect freedom of heart and will, though she has decried 
the bare possibility of ever yielding wholly to love,—yet, 
there breathes not one whose bosom, nay not even 
yours, ever throbbed with a greater intensity of these 


feelings, than hers doth. Within is throned at this 


‘very moment, an idol at whose shrine, are consecrated 


my every theught and power of will. Careless as my 
laughing mirth may ring on your, and as well the world’s 
ear, yet, oh! bow seldom is its merry echo whispered 
within. Isabel Legard, when alone with herself and 
her God, is not the same glad being whom every eye 
beholds clothed in the bright array of seeming happi- 
neas.”” 

Alice forgot the sorrows of her own heart when listen 
ing to the deep tones of her friend’s voice. She looked 
incredulous on her altered face, scarcely believing its 
expression of aroused passionate grief, could so strongly 
bear the evidence of a corresponding truth. Truly then, 
she saw before her not the same Isabel, usually so happy 
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and light hearted, one who could so easily cast off the || “Thank Heaven! you are restored, dearest Alice; 
most pressing cares—ever treading lightly on the pierc- murmured George, as he tottered to his chair, “ and if it 
ing thorns of life. Bewildered and astonished, Alice | be not too unreasonable a request, grant me a few 
continued to gaze on her, until Isabel, as if conscious of ‘moments of converse with you alone, for [ have much to 
having yielded to the weakness of an unguarded moment, | say to you.”—* Alice,” continued he, when they were 
pressed her hand to her brow, and in that brief interval left together, as he bade her draw near to him, “I know 
her wonted vivacity of spirit regained its power. the dread truth—it is meet that I should only say ‘God's 

“Come,” continued she with somewhat of her former | will be done,’ ”’ and the youth’s cheek glowed with that 
gaiety, “we have both indulged sufficiently in contempla- t bright carnation, so beautiful amidst the wreck and ruin 


ting the shades of our past life's picture, let us !ook more | of health. She answered not, for there are 


to the coloring of present and future touches, and princi- | “ Griefe which bunt like hounds, our speech away.” 
“ Listen, Alice, to the request of the dying ; it may bé 


| 
pally in the foreground, is your approaching marriage.” |) 

a selfish one, but nevertheless, prompted by a natural sensi« 

tiveness. When I am laid in my last resting-place, then 


Long and engrossing was their overflow of friendly 

confidence, until the well-known knock of Douglas Aubery, | ‘ ape 
interrupted its freedom—and when Alice saw his anima- | '8'Stet your vows to Douglas Aubery, for their chilling 
ted face beaming with the brightness of affection’s halo, 
as he seated himself beside her, she felt it was an effort 
due to him that she too should smooth her brow and |! 


! echo cannot reach my murmuring ear in that world on 


| whose threshold my spirit now hovers.” 
“Talk not thus, George—oh! you know not thé 
wreathe her lip with smiles, though the | Strength ot my deep tenderness—you only have | loved; 
“ Inward ray be gone.” ‘and when my unwilling hand was betrothed to another, 
The next day was decided upon for their visit to the 'of you alone I thought, and it was only when my heart 
ill-fated George Landon. Tremblingly did Alice enter whispered, ‘who art thou dreaming of?’ did it feel the 


the room where George awaited their presence. In| blasting reality of disappointed affection. Douglas 
Aubery’s is a disinterested love, and you know, George; 
|my mother’s will should ever be mine!” She paused; 


but, alas! how terrible were the ravages, that desolater and breatlessly awaited his reply. 
of mankind, Consumption, had wrought on a form | “Itis then,as I expected, an unwilling bondage—but 
“ Where every God did seem to set his seal, -methinks, Alice, you might, in mercy, have withheld this 


wnt To give the world assurance of a man ‘” ‘last stroke from my bosom, already lacerated by disease, in 
or George Landon, in the time of bursting vigor and waiting until death had chilled its deep stream of love; 


health, was such a one. His clothes hung like drapery || whose bubblings will only cease their motion with life’s 
around those limbs once so nerved and filled with youth- 


alarge arm-chair set the invalid, his person arrayed with 
all the care and habitual neatness it once used to bear— 





} last throb, and on whose closed ear the merry sound of 
ful strength,—his voice, once so clear and manly, wel- | your bridal’s gay mirth would undisturbedly have fallen. 
comed them in tones fearfully hollow and sepulchral, and |) pyj, you might have done for love and memory’s sake, 
as Alice instinetively shrunk behind the tall form of | thereby greatly mitigating the pangs of an inevitable 
Isabel, his thin hand had pressed hers graspingly, ‘ere she death.” 

had dared to lift her eyes to that well remembered face, | The voice of George Landon grew hoarser and more 
but when she did, and met the earnest glance of his, so | gutteral—the clear, blue depth of his eye became glazed 
vnnaturully bright, when she herself saw the impress of as it was fixed, in melancholy reproof, on Alice. Sinking 
® scourging hand on those loved lineaments, it was} beside him, with upraised hands, she wildly exclaimed : 
enough—and the fair smooth brow of Alice Fairfield}; “Hear me, oh! Heaven! though I forfeit the love of 
contracted with convulsive emotion, her mild eye became Aubery,—tho’ the voice of my mother fall on my ear, with 
distended, her pale lips parted widely for the escape of all the terrors of an upbraiding judge—yea, tho’ the whole 
an uncontrolable anguish within, the tightly drawn heart- world shower scorn on my weakness, in loving thee, when 
strings relaxed their power—in a moment more, the head || betrothed to another, yet hear me, George; these lips 
of the insensible girl rested on the bosom of Isabel. |' shall breathe no other vow of love, this hand shall be no 
Even George seemed restored to the action of health, as |/others but thine! Yes, so long as life animates thee, 
he bent o’er her, with all the passionate fondness of his | wij] I live yours only—your own Alice; as I have ever 
youth—gently placing her on a sofa, and with his cold been.” 

hand, chafed her temples, whilst he breathed on her | And as she bent her head over theit clasped hands, 
cack, the breath of love to warm it into life. All his | his eyes closed, a shooting pain quivered his body, caus+ 
previous pain and situation as the greatest bodily sufferer, _ ing her to start with horror to seethe deadly paleness of his 
were forgotten, and he who had so feebly arisen to greet face. But soon recovering from it, whilst a seraphic 
them, seemed suddenly renovated with a supernatural | smile illuminated his wan and wasted countenance, 





p *tength, as his own atm supported Alice. Anxiously | he answered: 
be watched the return of consciousness—a long drawn i “ Fear not, beloved, ’twas but a frequent pang and 


‘igh slowly passed from her heaving bosom, a pale pink | difficulty of respiration, to which I am stbject. Death 
fush spread o'er her bloodless cheek, then faintly raising | yet stays the arrow of his bent bow, to test the truth of 
het beautifully veined eye-lids, which were suddenly | your solemn vow to the dying. And now, dear Alice, 
losed when her wild glance fell on him, and pressing her I must plegd exhaustion. Inform him of what has passed, 
mas t her throbbing brow, quickly withdrew herself and oh! "do not fail to return end sovthe my dying 
from his support. | moments.” 
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Alice arranged the pillow with her own soft hand, '|more solemn one must be fulfilled ere I could with 
smoothed back the beautiful hair which so luxuriantly | truth seal my vows to you. It is to him who ‘first won 
clustered around his broad brow, then left him, with a my young affections that this promise is made, which is, 
promise to return on the morrow, and rejoined Isabel | that the sun of George Landon’s existence must have 
and Douglas restored to her usual serene composure. sunk in the dark shades of death, ere this hand can be 

How felt, and what thought the latter, during that | another's, or this tongue pronounce the marriage vow, 
scene so wavering to his own hopes? Alice was right Bleeding as my love was at every pore, for one thus dear. 
in her suspicions, that other than friendly motives urged’ and early doomed, how could I have been so heartless as 
him to accompany them. He had heard it murmured | to refuse his dying request? But I know it is in vain to 
there had existed an early attachment between George arrest the decree of an all-wise Providence. ‘ Whatever 
and Alice, and he could not resist the desire to witness | is, is right,’—and I trust to the healing power of His 
their first meeting, that his own observation might deter- | hand for the amelioration of my grief. That acme of 
mine the truth of what he sometimes anxiously feared, | ynfeminine stoicism which forever weeps o’er the grave 
though hoped against. When all around were endeavor- of a first love, I do not desire to arrive at, for I feel the 
ing to resuscitate her, he, in unbroken silence, remained capacities of my nature will require some object to love 
& passive spectator—nothing but his compressed lip and | and live for. Then will I be yours, all I ask is a post: 
pallid face betrayed the internal whirlwind, and when he | ponement of our union—and oh! forgive, Douglas, 
saw the head of his affianced bride reclining on the | j, wishing to love another, whilst he lives—but, if your 
bosom of another, not a word nor gesture of apparent | heart craveth more than this—then indeed, it is best we 
sympathy or chagrin moved his outward hearing. No, | should for ever part.” 
even in that moment, his heart was too generous and | The love which Douglas Aubery felt for Alice Fairfield 
bursting with kindly feelings, to yield to the darkness of | was so firmly entwined around his existence, that likes 
revengful envy towards so stricken a rival, for one glance drowning man, he clung to the frailest spar which offered 
told too sadly, the opening grave would soon shut out hope. The buoyancy of imagination even then, sketched 
all earthly passion from that bosom which held his own forth the sky of the future, tinted with the brightness of 
treasure. But the scene was enough to fix deep the q newly awakened affection, and in the perspective, 
truth, that he was not loved as he loved, and painful as phe welcome vision of love bearing on her head the 
was the conviction, he felt it would be a weakness too polmet of Hope, and scattering joy and bliss befor 
ignoble, to heed the voice of jealousy in such an hour. | por, 

Pity and regret alone moved his breast, though he | «7 am yours, Alice,” replied he with reviving energy, 
shrunk from offering any restraint to their overflow of | «+ wield as you will. Perform faithfully your promise 
hopelesss love. How fierce was the contest between 14 him you so purely love. When the expected stroke 
love and justice, generosity and selfishness, in his heart, | ¢.11. on your young heart, then will I return—and if the 
as it regarded his position with Alice; but the grim face | govotion of a life can serve to alleviate the poignancy of 
of the tempter was shrouded by the light of his honor's your sorrows, that of Douglas Aubery’s shall be wholly 
guardian angel, guiding thought in her steady path, and | thine.” 
permitting action to prove the wisdom of her decision. | They parted, and the death of George Landon was ie 
“Alice,” said Douglas, when alone with her, “it is | decide again the period of their nuptials. It was the 
best perhaps, that we should part. Speak truly, do you!! ..4 effect of a sadder cause, but love acted as a powerful 
wish to be freed from those hateful shackles, which were | umpire. 
placed around you, by other hands than those of love?) Four weeks had passed away,—each day found Alict 
Say but the word, though it falls blasting on my ear, still jovering, like some ministering angel of light, around 
it is only your happiness 1 desire in this sad moment, the couch of the fast waning George. No hand bu 
and, oh! if any false notions of delicacy or honor prevent, , proffered bis medicine or smoothed his pillow— 
you from dealing candidly with me, in being the first to | ether was half co tender end carefal. in adminieterieg ® 
sever the hated bond—TI myself will free you from its | his various wants. Hourly did his strength seem 
unwilling thraldom. Consider then only yourself, dear} decrease, but not one murmuring word or impatiet 
Alice, regard me as a brother, and say, is it your wis | gestare encaped his lips. 
that we shall henceforth part ?” ! One beautiful evening, as she sat beside him, he bed 
As the last words were uttered, the firmness of | her sing to him his favorite hymn. She did so, but! 
Douglas somewhat yielded—he took her hand with all’ was as if called upon to produce harmony from so 
the inviting confidence of a brother,—a tear of grateful | broken or jarred instrument, so discordant did her sp™ 
friendship fell on it, as Alice replied: | answer to the echo of her voice. She ceased, perceiv'" 
“ You wrong me, Douglas, by that word, hateful, for I|| a gentle sleep had stolen him away for a while from bis 
do most sincerely esteem your generous tenderness and | sufferings. It continued so long and uninterrupted, thet 
affection, but the charms of an early love bid me assert | she tremblingly watched his breathing, fearing it 
its superiority, and such have bound me from youth’s | other than the slumber of life. At last he moved, and 5 
first recollection to George Landon. You, to-day, wit-| an unusually clear voice, whilst a heavenly smile bright 
nessed what I would fain have spared both you and || ened his sunken features, said: 
myself. I offer no explanation, for the heav® has none, “‘ Your song, Alice, caused ime to think I was in @ 
to make. I have promised to be yours, but another || world were only such music can swell my soul. 
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FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE. 


thought I saw the numerous host of those made perfect, 1] 


and as I drew near to read my own name in the great 
book of life, your hand gently waved me to take my 
place in the sacred ranks, saying, ‘ such was the Saviour’s 
commission to you.’ Oh! Alice, how cheeringly does 
that vision, and yonder sky woo me to bathe in its 
Heavenly light, there to bask for ever in the eternal sun- 
shine of a Redeemer’s love.” 


“You have been dreaming, George, and should not 


hopes to that haven, where she felt a broken and contrite 
heart might repose all its sorrows, ‘neath the spreading 
Alice Fairfield 
mourned, but not as one without hope, and humbly 
kissed the rod which so sorely chastened her, believing 
that ‘affliction springeth not from the dust,’ but is oft 


in mercy sent. 
al ” 7 * * * 


banner of a pardoning Saviour’s love. 


Mrs. Fairfield’s mansion was brilliantly lighted—it 


thus permit a passing vision to hang like a weight on) Was the wedding-night of Douglas Aubery and Alice 
I hope you feel no worse ?” Fairfield. Sounds of merry mirth resounded through 

“No, Alice, there is no increase of pain now racking the rooms—many happy and friendly faces were there to 
this poor frame, but something whispers, ‘ Now arm for | witness the long anticipated ceremony. Isabel Legard’s 
the conflict, thy last enemy approacheth!’ The cheerful | band tastefully arranged the pensive bride’s dress. One 
hope which now animates me, the Heavenly calm that | single row of pearls, the gift of that attached and 
reigns within, gives me the full assurance, that ‘my generous souled girl, bound the light hair of Alice, no 


your spirits. 


house is set in order,’ and that the strong urmor of | 8ew-gaw, or useless decoration, no costly array detracted 
righteousness girds me with power to juce the terrible | one glance from the loveliness of her face, beaming with 
foe. I long to enjoy the presence of that Saviour |@ soul's own brightness. One single ring sparkled on 
whose smiles nuw radiate my dark passage to the tomb. | her hand and as Isabel bade her remove it for the bridal 
Mary, call hither our parents that their last blessing may | one, tears slowly fell on it, whilst she murmuringly 
speed me on my way.” | replied : 

Sad was that group assembled around the dying youth’s | ‘No, it was the seal of my union in spirit with George 
bedside—to each one he spoke some word of consolation, |, Landon, and there shall it ever rest, beneath all others.” 
then turning to Alice, with a look of deep solicitude, || ‘Come, come, Alice,” returned her gay and brilliant 
fixed on her weeping face, said: | looking friend, “it is always expected that brides should 

“Banish your tears, sweet friend, let all be calm, that be very pensive and of the doomed caste, but tor once 
my last words may be remembered. Alice, I thank you take me as your model, and wear a happy face, for 
for the kind fulfilment of your vow, its observance, has, methinks, on such a one as Douglas Aubery, even I 
if not prolonged my life, greatly gladdened its last | Could shower the light of innumerable smiles.” 
moments,—for the frail tenure of existence never could And when Isabel saw that gentle face, if not beaming 
have withstood the trial of knowing you to be the bride with deep-felt happiness, expressing the sweet look of 
ofanother. A just Providence forbade our earthly union, | Contentment, her dark eye filled with unbidden tears, as 
but though our mutual vows of love have oo been | She remembered what was hidden within, not only that 
blended at an altar here, take now this ring, (drawing | Pure bosom, but in that of her own, which caused her 
one from his finger,) and before the present witnesses in| im that most triumphant hour of her beauty’s power to 
this solemn hour, let it be the binding token of our 2cknowledge— 

oat s ” . i “ , % j 
Sipdnaingheampaetinion wocek beseoe! mer eren the brow 


bling lips. ‘* One only word of entreaty and warning ere : ; Who move our omy now.” ‘ 
Ileave you, my Alice—it is to prepare your soul for a | Yes, this truth stamped itself on her heart. Tho’ her 


renewal of our spiritual association in another happy face was clothed in the gayest smiles—tho’ the gathered 
world. Make clean your heart from its inherent stain of | CT°W4 around hung on her lively and pungent sallies of 
depravity, in the blood of Redemption. Qh! my wit, yet how that beart would have shrunk from the 
beloved one, strive then to lay up your treasure, so that _ searching scrutiny of even one single eye which then 
like bread, cast many days upon the water, you may | 4welt on her so admiringly. 
regain them in a future and more joyful day.” | We must here leave it to the imagination to faithfully 
The gorgeous hues of a summer's sunset illuminated “Pict the increasing happiness of the firmly placed love 
the chamber of the dying. A shudder passed through of Douglas and the gradual developement of affection in 
his extended frame, and when Mary applied restoratives the heart of Alice, whilst we dwell on those incidents of 
to his benumbed limbs, he calmly said : Isabel Legard’s life, whose contingent effects resulted from 
“All is in vain, dear sister, it is the icy touch of death, | the mined goad and evil. se cwengly blended: te. bee 


but I fear not—its chill is even now fast stilling the enomnaten, 
Parting current around my heart—yet God has mercifully 
granted me strength to stem the roaring waters of | 
eternity—Alice—my own—your hand—” and with the 
sinking sun’s last gleam of red light, sped the happy 
spirit of George Landon. 


To be continued. 


I am not afraid of those tender and scrupulous con- 
sciences, who are ever cautious of professing and believ- 
ing too much ; if they are sincerely in the wrong, I forgive 
edna ' their errors, and respect their integrity. The men I am 
a rk and heavy as was that hour of desolation to afraid of, are the men who believe every thing, subscribe 

ice, the star of Bethlehem beamed o’er her bereaved | to evel} thing, and vote for every thing.— Bishop 


soul, with its unerring light guiding her thoughts and Shipley. 
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LOVE AND SPECULATION. 
A TALE OF THE DAYS OF DISCOUNTS IN NEW-YORK. 


BY EPES SARGENT. 


CHAPTER I, 


THE scene was the room of a young artist in Broad- 


way—the season midsummer—-the time of day eleven |, 


o'clock in the forenoon—and the dramatis persone, 
Mr. Frank Buckwood, a nice young man, and Mr. 
Harry Singleton, who was, to all appearances, the pro- 
prietor of the cans of paint, the easel, the brushes, 
pallets, lay figures and broken casts, which were scat- 


tered in picturesque confusion about the apartment. | 


Mr. Buckwood was reclining, afier a fashion peculiar to 
himself, in a luxurious arm-chair, a segar in his mouth, 
and one leg stretched upon an adjacent table, while the 
other rested upon the head of a plaster Shakspeare. 


Mr. Singleton, who wore a tightly-fitting, and richly- | 


figured dressing gown, in the pockets of which his hands 


were thrust, was pacing the floor with impatient strides, 


and with a face, which betrayed anxiety and vexation. 

“ Be cool, man,” said Mr. Buckwood, lazily exhaling 
acloud of tobacco-smoke; “take comfort. It will be 
all the same a hundred years hence.” 

“Comfort! Don’t talk to me, sir, of comfort,” replied 
Mr. Singleton. “I am inconsolable—wretched beyond 
description.” 

“ Don't walk the room in that way, Harry. 
The true mark of a gentleman is, to 
Nothing 


It is deci- 
dedly vulgar. 
appear consumedly indifferent to every thing. 


is more plebeian than to be miserable, unless it is to be | 


happy.” 

“Oh, hang up philosophy ! 
as I am.” 

“And, pray, now that I think of it, what is the 
matter ?”’ 

“Oh! if you but knew. Well, why shouldn't I tell 
you? Buckwood, don’t sneer, and I will impart to you 
my story. You know Eveline Gray?” 

* Certainly ; the little dowdy heiress in—what is the 
name of the street? Her hair is what you might call 
flame-colored.” 

* Oaitif! 
Don't laugh at me. We met at Niagara last autumn. 
It was before my father’s death, which event, as you 
know, was accelerated by the loss of his fortune, in con- 
sequence of his ill-advised endorsements. The art, 
with which I then dallied for amusement, is now, alas! 
my sole means of support. Well; I met Eveline at 
Niagara. I took her likeness, read with her, gazed on 
the rapids with her by moonlight, by sunlight, by star- 
light, by twilight, by no light at all, save what flashed 
from her own blue eyes—and finally—” 

“T understand. Go on,”’ said Buckwood, 

“Don’t interrupt me, “« Finally 
Parents gave their consent, and the 


" implored his friend. 


we were engaged. 
course of true love ran unwrinkled by a wavelet or a 
tipple. But fortune suddenly shifted. My fagher was 
puined, and [ was ruioed with him. But Ewveline— 


LOVE AND SPECULATION. 


Wait ‘till you are tried | 


She is a sylph with auburn ringlets. | 








|| Eveline was true! Not so old Six-per-cent, her father. 
(| As soon as he heard of my mischance, he forbade me 

his house—threatened to kick me down stairs—me, 
| Harry Singleton! I would have dashed my fist in his 
‘face, but consideration, like an angel came, in the 
|| shape of Eveline, and I bowed and withdrew.” 

“ Well; what is there in all that to make you misera- 
‘|ble 1” inquired Mr. Buckwood, lighting a new segar, 

“Oh, nothing, nothing at all,” returned Harry, ina 
somewhat doubtful and perplexed tone. “I considered 
‘it pleasant—devilish pleasant. But my story isn’t quite 
'! finished.” 

i “Of course,” said Buckwood, “ you bad a carriage at 
‘ithe lady’s door the next evening—chartered a steamboat, 
and carried her of to Providence, where the knot was 
, tied, and no questions asked.” 
|| “No. I succumbed to the blow in the fond hope that 
| the storm would blow over, and the sky brighten once 
| more. For months, as you know, I have devoted 
‘myself to my art with an exclusive devotion. I have 
wooed excellence with unremitted assiduity, and, I flat 
ter myself, Buckwood, not altogether without success. 
| But you grow impatient. In one word, then, there isa 
'' rival in the case—a vulgar, black-looking foreigner, with 
long hair curling over bis coat-collar, a dirty imperial, 
‘and whiskers, which the dyer has made black. He 
calls himself Count Mareschino, and-is quite assiduous 
in his addresses to Eveline. She, poor girl, is evidently 
|\disgusted with the fellow, but her father and mother 
have the fatuity to favor his pretensions. The wretch 
"is reputed to be rich, and he talks of bis estates on the 
| Rhine with magnificent self-complacency. By the way, 
he has had the impudence to sit to me for his portrait. 
| Here it is. Did you ever see such a graceless-looking 
vagabond ?” 
Here the young artist brought forth a canvass covered 
with a half-finished portrait, the only remarkable feature 
| of which was an unnatural mass of curly black hair, and 
submitted it to Mr. Buckwood’s inspection. That ex- 
cellent person, on seeing the picture, appeared to be 
suddenly roused from the apathy which had hitherto 
characterized his demeanor. He turned the canvass 
admiringly to the light, then struck bis forehead thought 
fully with his band, and, at length, with uncontrollable 
enthusiasm, exclaimed ¢ 
“ Beautiful! What a noble-looking fellow! Fie upon 
‘you, Harry! It is your jaundiced imagination, which 
blinds you to the charms of that manly face. What an 
eye! What whiskers! If Eveline can resist those 
whiskers, then is she impregnable.” 

| Pshaw!” replied Singleton, somewhat chagrined; 
“of course the face is flattered, but, without prejudice, 
I consider it superfluously hideous. Pah! The hug of 
a black bear would be exstasy compared with the com 
tact of that bushy excrescence. Hang the fellow! 

i What shall I do, Buckwood? How dispute the claims 
of this infernal bandit?” 

‘‘ Invite him to take a sail with you over to Hoboken, 
‘one of these pleasant mornings. But no, I fear th 
| fellow isn’t worth shooting; and as you seem to be it 
earnest about this matter, my dear Harry, I will lend 
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you a helping hand. If I can’t extricate you from this || ‘So, my rival,” muttered Singleton, who, in his 
dilemma myself, I know the man who will do it, if, apathy, did not even turn to see who were his visitors. 
human ingenuity and audacity can prevail. You know, “I should like to burke him, the black-whiskered 
Mr. Moses Timberstock, of course?” | rascal!” 
“Timberstock! Moses! Never heard of such a | “Voila, madame!” said the Count, addressing Mrs. 
_ Gray. ‘“ What say you to dat portrait, ha?” 

“What! De you not know Moses? Wait here || ‘Ah! Count,” replied the lady, “it does you no sort 
awhile. I will bring him to you, and we will consult || of justice. It is a mere caricature—is it not, Eveline?” 
upon your case. Not know Moses! Poor ignorant “ Ttis, indeed,” returned the young lady thus accosted ; 
youth! A capital fellow is Moses—the prince of specu- || adding in a lower tone, “ a caricature of humanity, but 
lators and of humbugs—and the envy and detestation |! at the same time a flattered likeness of the original.” 
of his Wall Street brethren. Oh, you must see Moses. {| The Count looked perplexed. ‘‘ Does she mean that 
Cheer up, Harry, This isalucky thought. Moses shall i for a sneer,” thought he to himself. ‘ What does she 
make a man of you yet; and if he does not astonish your say, madame ?” 
particular friend Count Whiskerandos, he is not the “She says it can hardly be called a flattered likeness,” 
Moses I took him for. Adieu for five minutes.” _said the matron, swallowing the fib; and then turning to 

And so saying, Mr. Frank Buckwood abruptly threw || the daughter, she rejoined—“ Fie, Eveline !” 
away his segar, put on his hat, and knocking down a! « Ah, Mademoiselle, is trop gracieuse,” said the 
Venus de Medicis in his progress, quitted the apartment. | Count, with a grim smile. 

CHAPTER II. || Inthe meantime, Harry had started at the well known 


‘| 


Singleton was alone ; and taking his brush and pallet, | sound of Eveline’s voice. “Is it possible ;” he exclaim- 


— . . ; shic . , ; , . ” 
he commenced painting. The subject which he had | ¢d, in a whisper; “ was it not she who spoke ? 
Nor was Eveline less curious to discover who the young 


marked out upon his canvass, was a fancy sketch, rep- | 
The lady | artist might be, who was manifesting such a cavalier in- 


resenting the stolen meeting of two lovers. 
had her finger raised in the attitude of listening, while |! 

Ag ee hi? " a. 
the youth had his hand upon the hilt of his sword, as if ‘other,” said she, timidly approaching, so as to gain a 


° : . ° | ; ; ‘ ; 7? 
ae heard the foot-falls of hostile intruders. His left arm | View of his face.“ It is he! 
An exclamation of surprize escaped her, but the Count 


difference to the presence of his visitors. “It can be no 


was round the slender waist of his companion. A noble 


white charger tied to the bough of a tree, completed the and her mother were too intent upon examining the 
pictures, to observe her movements. Harry had started 


forward and taken the proffered hand of Eveline, and 
pressed it to his lips. 
“* Do we indeed meet again,” she began, “‘ and under 


picture, which, in its attitudes, was spirited and graceful, 
and extremely well colored. The young artist, however, 
did not seem to regard it with much complacency; and 
after two or three touches, he threw by his mall-stick, | _ : : 
his brush and pallet, and, taking a chair, did what young | ©™Cumstances so singular? Bes tere : 
gentlemen in love are very apt to do—he soliloquized : ‘Eveline! This recognition is indeed kind. Eve- 
ee ” 
“In vain do I try to rally the hopes that have forsa- | line— 
. vee | But here the keen ears of Mrs. Gray caught the sound 
ken me. Existence stretches before me one barren || AE bi , re a _— 
level, unillumined by that orb, which would have made | of his voice, and coming forward, in all the dignity of 
| starched muslin and rustling satin, she turned upon poor 


As he uttered these words, a sound of persons ap- | Harry end enid: é 
proaching was heard, and the next moment Count, “‘ Eveline, indeed! What insolence! And she suf- 


Mareschino, marshailing Mrs. Gray and Eveline, entered | fers bim to hold her hand! So! our old acquaintance, 
Mr. Singleton! This presumption, sir, is ungentlemanly 


its desolation a paradise.” 


the studio. The nobleman was certainly a very extra- |) 


ordinary person in appearance. His hair was very black | after what has passed between you and my daughter. 


and very bountiful—~enveloping the principal portion of || And you, Miss Dignity, should be ashamed of yourself, to 


his face. A quizzing-glass was stuck before his right } encourage such attentions from a pauper.” 


eye, and kept in its place by the compression of his brow. || * A pauper, Madame!”’ exclaimed Eveline, her cheeks 


Around his neck was a black satin kerchief, sprigged || flushing, her eyes kindling, and her whole frame dilating 
with gold; and his vest flamed with all the colors of the |, With indignation, as if, like Coriolanus, her heart were 
rainbow. His pantaloons were of light blue, and he || not big enough for the passion which had entered it—* a 
wore a frock coat frogged in the most sublime fashion. | pauper! Say no more, lest I forget I am your daughter, 
He carried a stupendous cane, twisted into as many con- | and remember only my affection for ’—but here a flood 
volutions as the serpent of the Laocoon. | of tears came to her relief, and she sank upon Single- 
But in what language shall I describe Eveline? Nei-|| ton’s shoulder, 
ther the pencil nor the pen could do her charms even | “Like the weak Pythian when her god has left her.” 
imperfect justice. || “Ah! that look—that half-spoken sentence have more 
“This way, ladies,” exclaimed the Count, with an) than repaid me,” whispered Harry, “for the contumely 
apparent affectation of broken English, and a foreign || cast upon me, and checked the retort that was quivering 
sovent—“ here is the apartment of our grand artiste. || woon my lips.” 


By gar, he is not quite equal to Monsieur Isabey, who || «Qh, I shall burst with rage,” exclaimed the anxious 
painted my likeness at Paris, but he promise very well.” | mother; “ my poor nerves !” 


? 
end Fa es 
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“ Madame, s’ il vous plait, exposez this mystery,” |! the entrance of an urchin, with a very suspicious-looking 
said Mareschino. | bit of paper in his hand, who stood with his mouth open, 

“It is the young man I told you of,” replied Mrs. | gazing first at the pictures and statues, and then at 
Gray—‘“ he who was at one time engaged to Eveline. | Harry, as if in doubt which of the company to address, 
Mercy upon me! He is kissing her hand again, and| ‘It is all settled,” exclaimed Harry, tossing up his 
see how they are whispering. There is treason going arms, and clasping his hands over the back of bis head, 
on. It is now time for you, Count, to interfere.” while with bis foot he upset a can of paint. “ It is all 
I will—vat you call settled! Stocks are looking up again. Eveline consents 


“Never fear for me, madame. 
it—pulverize him with one of my terrible frowns, by | to an elopement. Carriage must be at the back door by 


seven—chamber-maid can be easily bribed—and off we 


gar y 
Hereupon the redoubtable Count approached our) go with two of Brower’s best horses.” 
friend Harry, and striking his colossus-like cane upon || ‘“ Well, sir, what do you want?” said our hero, who 


the floor, began: “ Young man, sare!” || was, in nautical phrase, “brought up all standing ” by 


“Well, sare, what is it?” said Harry, disengaging || the apparition of the boy. 
the fair arm, which would have detained him, and ad-|| “Please, sir, this is Mr. Brower’s little bill. He 
vancing so close upon the toes of Mareschino, that the || would like to have it settled.” 
“Oh, certainly, all right, and no mistake,” muttered 
his corns had been somewhat rudely pressed. || Harry, taking the bill. “‘ The charges are quite reason- 
“ Sacr-r-re! Permittez-moi,” said the Count, who! able. Tell Mr. Brower I shall patronize him.” 
“He would like to have you pay him,” replied the 
| juvenile collector. 
“Very well, my lad. Exercise will do you good. 
' Call here again to-morrow, or some time next week.” 


latter receded several paces, not without betraying that 


was evidently more at a loss for his French than his 
English words—* let me tell you, sare, you make too 
dem free with that demoiselle, who is afiancee by her 
parents, to myself.” 


“Well, sir, what have you to say against it?” “ Yes, sir.” 
“Ahem! Sare, I have to say that I sall—I sall—” | As the boy departed, another dun, a stalwart fellow, 


“ Well, sir, you sall what?” ' in his shirt sleeves, entered. 

“Sall not pay you for your dem picture, sare.” “ Mr. Cabbage’s bill for the clothes, yeur honor. He 

“Oh, is that all?” retorted Harry, bethinking him- | has got a small trifle of a note to take up to-day, and 
self of one of Joe Miller's pleasantries. “ Itis no sort of , "4S! lave the money. He says the bill has been stand- 


ing these six week, your honor.” 


” 


consequence. I can dispose of the portrait elsewhere. : J 
“Standing these six weeks!”’ exclaimed Singleton. 


Mr. Saint John of the Museum wants a likeness taken |, 
“ Patrick, you are a reasonable man, and a philosopher, 


and if your master, (bad luck to him!) has been cruel 
enough to keep an honest bill standing these six weeks, 
go home and ask him, why the divil he doesn’t let it sit 


of bis ourang-outang. It will not cost me much trouble | 
to paint in the tail. 
“ By gar, I shall demand one grand satisfaction, sare,” 


said Mareschino. “ Expectez-moi, and tremble! Allons, | ~s 
| down. 


madame, sali we go?” ; Riel 
Poor Pat was evidently quite confounded by this irre- 


“Come along Miss Obstinacy—no last words,” said 
the prudent Mrs. Gray, to the fair culprit, who seemed | 
hesitating between disgust for the Count, and love for | 


sistible appeal. He scratched his ear, looked at the 
wall, and then at Mr. Singleton, and ended by saying— 
“‘ Long life to your honor! Shure enough it’s but rai- 


the young artist. 
sonable what you say. I'll ask Mr. Cabbage where he 


“Grant me but one word with her,” exclaimed Sin- 
gleton, regaining Eveline’s hand. “It shall be spoken 
loud enough for all of you to hear.” 

“On that condition, | do not object,” replied Mrs. 


larnt his manners, your honor.” 

The honest Irishman took his leave, and Harry, after 
indulging in a momentary laugh, checked his mirth and 
said—*‘ I do not half like this. Shall [ suffer Eveline to 


Gray. Na 
share with me this life of penury and humiliation? No, 


The diffident young man drew the fair Eveline towards 
him, and implanted upon her lips a kiss, that resounded 
through the apartment. 


no! Generous as she is, and ready to partake with me 
my humble lot, it would be scoundrelism in me to urge 
“ Farewell, Eveline!” her to the sacrifice. I should not—cannot—will not do 
’ -~ s | it ” 
* Farewell ! . 
Oeaaiines I” | A carriage stopped at the street door, and a moment 
““Impertinence! You shall be locked up in your ufterwards, Mr. Moses Timberstock, a watch in his 
chamber for this, mise !” hand, and followed by the exemplary, Mr. Buckwood, 
entered the studio. Harry was a little amazed at the 
character of the former gentleman's apparel. It did not 
The door was closed upon his visitors, and Harry, partake of the picturesque. A broad straw hat was 
kicking one of Mr. Fowler's phrenological busts from | upon his head, and he wore a frock coat of brown linen, 
the hearth-stone into a corner of the room, walked back-| diversified with ink-spots, while his pantaloons were of 
wards and forwards, rubbing his hands, and manifesting | light nankin, plaited wide at the top, and tapering ‘till 
in various ways the elation of the moment. So carried they met the instep, over which they parted, and were 
away was he by his enthusiasm, that he did not perceive tightly buttoned underneath. 


CHAPTER IIL. 
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“Have got just fifteen minutes to spare,” said Mr. 


—‘‘ must be on ‘change by one o’clock—got five hundred 
things to do—grand tea sale to attend—Mississippi 
cotton lands te buy—India rubber stock—malleable iron 
—Canton— Maine timber-lands, and—is this your friend, 
Buck wood ?” 

“ Yes; allow me to make you acquainted, Mr. Timber- 
stock, with Mr. Singleton, Mr. Singleton, Mr. Timber- 
stock.” 

“Tam most happy to make your acquaintance,” said 
Singleton, bowing. ‘I have heard so much of Mr. | 
Timberstock’s business talent, his activity, his—” | 

“Enough said—know just what you were going to 
remark—save yourself the trouble—can tell by a man’s 
eye what he is going to say.” | 

“ Another proof of the sagacity for which I was about 
to give you credit.” 

“Credit, sir? 
using, [ am the man for—pshaw! Excuse me. 
on a false trail. Buckwood has been telling me your 
story.” / | 

“Yes, Mr. Timberstock, and he has impressed me 
with a very high idea of yor capability and shrewdness.” 

“As for that matter, Mr. Singleton, I trust I can 
make or lose a fortune as fast as any one. To-day at the 
top of the wheel—to-morrow on the lowermost spoke— 
to-day a bull, to-morrow u bear—but always ready to 
serve a friend. . The secret of success in this world, Mr, 
Singleton, is embraced in one simple word. That one | 
word is your genuine philosopher's stone, your true 
elixir, by- which all you touch may be converted into 
gold. 


ear.” 


I was 


Harry inclined his ear to his new monitor, who | 


whispered the mysterious word. 
“Humbug! Did you say humbug?” 

hero. 
“ Exactly,” said Mr. Timberstock. 
“Sublime !"’ rejoined his pupil. 
“Touching your own case, now,”’ suid Moses, “ let. 


me inquire have you any rich relative, from whom you | , , : 
| suppose you to be poor, and they will deprive you of the 


expect any little legacy?” 

“Not one,”’ replied the artist, “ not one from whom I 
hope to receive a brass farthing—though, to be sure, I 
have an uncle in Canton, but whether he is rich or poor, | 
I know not.” 

** What is his name 7” 

“Doyle—Daniel Doyle; and when I last heard from | 
him, he was in robust health, and likely to live these fifty 
years.” 

“No matter for that, sir. 

“Kill! kid2?) What do you mean, Mr. Timberstock ?” 


' 
We must kill him.” 
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If you have any funds you are not | 


| seat. 


Mr. Timberstock drew a table towards him, seized 
Timberstock, in a peculiarly burried and abrupt manner a pen, and commenced writing with immense velocity. 
The young painter looked towards Buckwood for an 
explanation, but that gentleman preserved an unmoved 


countenance. 
’ 


“T congratulate you, sir,” said Singleton, “upon your 
choice of acquaintances, and thank you for introducing 
to me such an amiable cut-throat as this Mr. Timber- 
stock appears to be.”’ 

“Pooh! it is all in the way of business,” said Buck- 
wood; “it will not be the first murder he has commit- 
ted. On paper—” added he to himself. 

“Is it possible, Buckwood, that you can palliate the 
monstrous profligacy of his proposition—you, whom 
I have regarded as a gentleman and man of honor?” 
You should be above such child- 


’ 


“« Nonsense, Harry. 
ish prejudices by this time.’ 
“ Prejudices, indeed !”’ 

“« This will do,”’ exclaimed Timberstock, rising from his 
“Here is some news for Messieurs les Redac- 
teurs. Listen to this paragraph: ‘ Fortune's Freaks— 
The Brighton, which arrived at Boston, from Calcutta, 
on Wednesday last, brings intelligence of the death of 
Mr. Daniel Doyle, the chief partner of the extensive 
house of Doyle & Co. The whole of his immense pro- 
perty falls to his nearest heir and nephew, Mr. Henry 
Singleton, a young and accomplished artist of this city. 
By this windfall, Mr. Singleton comes into the possession 


of upwards of two millions of dollars, and is lifted from 


That one word is—let me whisper it in your | 


a condition of comparative penury to affluence. We are 
glad to learn, that the young gentleman is in every 
respect worthy of bis good fortune.’ ” 


“And do you think,” exclaimed Henry Singleton, 


that I shall lend myself to such an imposition ?” 


move a step forward in this world with the reputation of 


| 
i} 


| 
} 
j 





“ Buckwood, your friend is green,” said Timberstock, 


ejaculated our quietly raising his glass. “‘ Come, we won't be offended 
| Mr. Singleton; you have confided your interests to us, and 


we will take care ofthem. My young friend, do not hope to 


First, make the world believe you are rich, 
Let them 


& poor man. 
and then they will thrust riches upon you. 
little you have. Such is human nature !”” 

‘* And so your principle is—” 

“ Humbug, sir—principal and interest—plain hum- 


‘| bug.” 


“ Well; what do you propose doing ?” 

“T propose giving you an opportunity of making your 
fortune in earnest. To-morrow your endorsement will 
be as valid among the rabid speculators of Wall street, as 
the name of John Jacob Astor, They will see the state- 


‘| ment in the newspapers, and swallow it with a gudgeon’s 


“T said kill—ay, kill, kill, kill, sir! Can any thing | eagerness. Stocks are daily fluctuating,—yot must buy 


be more explicit? 
inherit the whole of his property.” 

“ Sir, if you are jesting, let me tell you, I am not ina. 
mood to relish buffoonery.” 


| until your fortune is made. 


‘| Now, tell me, what stocks you will have. 


We must kill him, and let you | credit and sell for cash—and continue to buy and sell 


I know many cases where 


fortunes have been staked upon lighter presumptions. 
Here is a 


“ Don’t prattle—don’t interrupt me,” said the imper- | *plendid opportunity for speculation in the ‘ Grand-Rag- 
turbable Moses. “I will settle your business for you in | Sugar-Anti-Slave-Labor-Company. ’ 


five minutes. Buckwood, amuse our friend while I am | 


writing,” 


“ Rag-Sugar! What the devil is that?” ejaculated 


Harry. 
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“The Company was formed,” said Timberstock, fl 
“upon a report in the newspapers, that a French 
chemist had discovered a process for extracting sugar 
from old rags. On this hint, we have goneahead. The 
capital of our company is three hundred thousand dol- 
lars. We have already established a grand Rag-Depot, | 
at the Five-Points, and our apparatus for the manufac- 
ture will soon be constructed. Suppose I put you down 
for a hundred shares? The stock is only ten per-cent 
We shall drive it up to fifty in a day or two. || 
What say you to a hundred shares?” 


above par. 


Harry Singleton began to suspect he was the victim of | 
a quiz—or, as the knowing ones say, that he was ‘ sold.’ |: 
He resolved that he would be even with his ‘ victimizers,’ | 
and so said, with assumed carelessness : 
“Oh, put me down for a couple of hundred shares, | 
while you are about it.” 
“Why that is twenty thousand dollars!’ said Buck- || 
wood. 
“Only twenty thousand!” exclaimed Singleton— |} 
“Well; if you think that too little, put me down for! 
three hundred shares.” 
“Bravo!” exclaimed the broker, noting down the | 
order—* three hundred shares for Mr. Singleton, in the 
Grand Rag-Sugar-Anti-Slave-Labor Company.” 
“To be paid for in rag money,” added Buckwood. 
“Ah! here,” said Mr. Timberstock, “is the most) 
wonderful project of all. We call it the ‘ Patent-India | 
Rubber-suction-hose-Allantic-Milk-supplying Compa- 
ny ;' and our proposal is, to establish a grand milk 
reservoir at Montauk Point, and to supply ships crossing 
the Atlantic, with milk, by means of three thousand miles 
of suction hose, composed of India-rubber. Between 
you and me, I got up the company to belp on my India- 


rubber stock. How many shares will you take?” 


’ 


“* As the project is rather a bold one,” replied Single- 
ton, “and as I entertain some philosophical doubts as to 
its feasibility, I think I will venture to take only acouple | 
of hundred shares.” . 

“*Now, you had better say three hundred,” said the | 
broker, with his most winning smile; “I assure you, | 
upon my honor, the stock will rise ten per-cent before the 
week is out. If you were not a particular friend, I |, 
should not think of letting you have it at any price. | 
Shall I say three hundred 7?” | 

“Well; it is all the same to me. 
hundred.” 

“ Three hundred it is. 
on my list—a plan for ameliorating the condition of | 


Let it be three | 
Let me see, what comes next | 


quadrupeds—pshaw !—Plan for carrying the mail by | 
balloons—the Saw-dust and Shavings Association, | 
who bave taken out a patent for making deal boards out 
of sawdust and shavings,—Submarine Exploring Com- | 
pany,—the Tar and Turpentine Paving Company,—the | 
Bubbleton Timber Association,—Zounds! does no one 
among all these hit your fancy? Well, what think you | 
of Wholehogopolis city Jots ?” 

“ Ob, I will take them by all means, to any amount,” 
said Singleton, with alacrity. 

“Good! I will put you down for five-hundred shares. 
And now I must be off. In the morning you must give i 


| you stare ? 


| uncle. 
| see it in the newspapers to-morrow. 


news. 


| visions flitted through his brain. 


' man. 
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me your note for these stocks, endorsed by Buckwood, 
and before the week is out, you shall be a rich man, in 
spite of yourself, Mr. Singleton. For the present, good 
bye. Come, Buckwood.” 

Now it chanced, that as Messrs. Buckwood and Tim- 
berstock were taking leave of their friend and approach- 
ing the door, they confronted Mr. Cabbage, the tailor, 
who was entering with a very formidable looking bill in 
his hand. Harry Singleton, wearied and vexed, had 
thrown himself upon a sofa, unconscious of all that was 
spoken. 

“Cabbage, my boy, thow are you ?” exclaimed Tim- 


_berstock, striking that individual upon the back witha 


vehemence that made him draw up his leg with pain— 
‘“* Have you come to congratulate our young friend here ?” 
“Yes, if you call ¢hat congratulation,” replied Cab- 


_ bage, displaying his bill with a grim dryness of manner. 


Timberstock glanced over the document, and then 
whispered, with much apparent earnestness, 

“ Nonsense, Cabbage; your charges are too moderate. 
Clap on at least fifty per-cent. He will pay it. Why do 
Have n’t you heard the news?” 

“What news ?” gasped forth the astonished Cabbage. 
“Old Doyle is dead—that good old man—Singleton’s 
The boy pockets a cool two million. You will 
I advise you to 


keep on the right side of him.” 


I am paralyzed! Two 


“Two millions of dollars! 
millions of dollars!” 

“ Certainly ; the last arrival from Canton brought the 
So clap on the items, Cabbage, to double the 
And 


Cabbage, if you are in want of funds, come to me, I have 


amount. The boy will pay, and ask no questions. 


| the investing of his property, and you, you dog, shall 


have another kind of in-vesting to do for bim—do you 
take? Capital pickings! 
Thus saying, and blinking, and touching his nose in a 


Mum’s the word.” 


most mysterious manner, Mr. Timberstock and his com- 
panion departed. As for Cabbage, he stood mute with 
amazement, trying to take in the immense idea, which 
had been se suddenly imparted. A thousand golden 
It was no later than 
yesterday, that he had rebuked his daughter, Lucy Ann, 


| forremarking that Mr. Singleton was a nice looking young 


Now, if Mr. Singleton could only be persuaded 
to think that Miss Lucy Ann was a nice looking young 


|} woman, what a nice speculation it would be for the 


family of the Cabbages! But here he was interrupted 


‘by an ejaculation from the wealthy heir himself, whe 


abruptly rising, exclaimed : 

“‘ How could they so sport with my misfortunes?” 

“His misfortunes! Poor youth! He was fond of 
his uncle,”’ said Cabbage, aside. 

“To intrude themselves upon me in this hour of my 
affliction with so absurd a project!” 

“ That fellow, Timberstock, has been trying to league 
him in with him in some of bis fancy stock speculations. 


Prudent youth, to refuse to bave any thing to do with 


. him’’—thought Cabbage. 


“ No, Emily; it must not be! I must give you up.” 
‘Some poor girl, that he now feels too proud to mar 
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ry,” said the tailor, with an inward admiration of his " mingled but little in society, and, to be candid, society 


own sagacity. 


“Give herup! I cannot! 


I will rush to her arms.” | 


| did not appear to miss him much. The people who 


gave dinner-parties, had quite dropped him, new that a 


Singleton turned, in the ardor of his emotions, and found | sumptuous dinner was a rarity to him, and mammas 
| with marriageable daughters, who used once to insist 


himself affectionately clasped by Cabbage. 

“ This meeting is as unexpected, sir, as it is—delight- | 
ful,” said Harry, with a wry expression of faee and a) 
faltering tongue. 

Cabbage hastily tried to conceal his bill, and began,— 
“I beg pardon, Mr. Henry, for intruding at such a 
moment, but I could not forbear offering you my—” 

“Your bill of course,” interrupted Harry. “Well, | 
out with it, man. You needn’t put on that tombstone | 
face.”” 

“You misapprehend, Mr. Henry. 
delence, my sympathy, my—” 

Here poor Cabbage was so overcome with emotion, 
that he drew forth a white pocket-handkerchief, applied 
it to his eyes, and then in language broken by subdued 


It was my con- 


sobs, continued : 

“Most worthy man was your lamented uncle, Mr. 
Doyle. Excuse this display of feeling, but my interest in 
the family, my—”’ 

“Eh? How? What is the meaning of all this?’’ 
said Harry. “ Wasn’t that your bill in your hand?” 

“That, sir? what, sir?” 

“That paper in your left hand—the one behind you.” | 

“Oh, that, sir! That is the paper—ahem !—I 
brought to take your measure with. Of course, you will 
want a new full suit of mourning.”’ 

“Full suit! Mourning! Oh, ah! Oh, yes, I recol- 
lect. (This is a very pleasant delusion.) But touching | 
your little account.” 

“Oh, I beg you not to speak of it.” 

“ But how will you take up that note ?”’ 

“A matter of no consequence. The bank will renew 
it. Upon my word, Mr. Henry, I shall take it as unkind 
if you insist upon hurrying the payment. I beg you will 
permit it to stand.” 

“T am very anxious, at this moment, to pay off all my | 
accounts ; but seeing it is you, Cabbage, why, abem, the | 
bill may stand.” 

“ Much obliged—and now, if you will step round here 
te the light, I will take your measure.” 

“ Ah, now, for the full new suit of solemn black.” 





Before retiring to repose that night, Henry Singleton, |, 


addressed the following note to the lady of his love: 


“Dear Evetine,—We must abandon our project of an 
elopement for the present. My motives for this reconsidera- 
tion will be explained when we meet. Could’nt you rally the 
Count into challenging me? T'on ami; qui t'aime. uz. §.” 


CHAPTER IY. 

The next forenoon, after a late breakfast, Henry 
Singleton walked forth to breathe the sea air on the Bat- 
tery. Of the events of the preceding day, his interview 
with Eveline seemed alone to remain upon his memory. 
If he thought at all of Messrs. Buckwood and Timber- 
stock, it was only to smile at the folly and flippancy of 
the proposition, which the latter individual hed made to 


him. It was a brilliant morning. All the beauty and 


fashion of New-York seemed to be flashing through |, 


Broadway. Since the reverse in his fortunes, Harry had 
oo 





|| had lived at his age.’ 





upon treating him as ‘ene of the family,’ now always 
maraged to have their attention attracted towards some- 


|| thing beyond, when he met them in the street. 


But, fer some reason or other, on the morning in 
question, a most miraculous change appeared to come 
over every body, who had ever known or seen him. He 
had not proceeded the length of a square, before he was 
accosted by Mr. Snob, who syook hands with him for 
nearly five minutes, a fact suflicient te have given Harry 
unlimited credit with half the tailors intown. Snob was 
what is called ‘asolid man.’ He was a Director in the 
Bullion Bank, and had been kind enough to recommend 
to Singleton’s father, the endorsements, by which the 
latter was sunk. In consideration of this friendly act, 
Harry had, soon after his parent’s demise, called upon 
Snob with the request that he would assist him in getting 
discounted at the bank some good paper, to the enormous 
amount ef two hundred dollars, a request whieh Snob 
superciliously rejected, recommending Singleton to lay 
aside his kid gloves and French boots, and to ‘ live as he 
Harry had a better memory for 
benefits than for injuries, and se, when Snob took him by 
the hand, he did aot repel the familiarity. 

“Come and dine with us to-day, en famille,” said 
Snob; “ Maria often speaks of you, and gbe rides you 
took at Saratoga. She has improved astonishingly in 
her playing. We dine at six.” 

“ Indeed, you must excuse me to-day,” said Singleton, 
wondering at the inexplicable condeseension. 

“‘ Well, suppose you say to-morrow, or the next day,” 
continued the bank director. 

“I will sead you word in the morning,” said Harry, 
“should I be able to come during the week.” 

“Nay, we will fix a day, and send you word,” said 
Snob. ‘Good bye, my dear boy. Expect te hear from 
us soon.” 

As Harry centinued bis walk, all his acquaintances 
seemed to be at extraordinary pains te bow and smile. 
Mr. Whip, the editor, who had cut up his pictures in the 
last exhibition so unmercifully, stopped and made known, 
that he had written a most laudatory critique upon 
Harry's portraits at Clinton Hall. Mra. Somerset, who 
had stricken Harry’s name from her visiting book for the 
last two years, beckoned to him from her carriage, as he 
was passing Stewart’s, and begged he would come to a 
small musical party at her house, that evening. Mr. 
Cameo drew his greys up to the curb-stone, in his natty 
turn-out, and invited him to ride over to the races. In 
short, before he reached home that afternoon, he seemed 
to have shaken hands with half the city. He entered hie 
room, mystified at the occurrences of the day. What 
could have made people so very friendly all at once ? 
His eyes fell upon the centre-table, and there lay some 


’ 


half-dozen unepened notes in delicate envelopes, and 


sealed with fancifully-tinved wax. He hastily conned 
the direetiona to see if any of them were in Evuline’s 
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hand-writing. Alas, no! They were invitations from 
Miss A. and Mrs. B. and other worthy people to small I 
| quite sure the rail-road will run to this point 
“* My dear sir,” said Timberstock, “ look at its natural 
_advantages, and then tell me if you can entertain a doubt 
‘upon the subject. Standing as it does at the confluence 
of the Great Humbugbee, with the Little Mudwaddy, 
what site could be selected better calculated to become 
the great metropolis of that mighty region—the sublime 
pork emporium of that rich and romantic valley? And 
then, the name— Wholehogopolis—what could be more 


cane the course of a very circuitous and many-armed 
Are you 





stream, “‘my tract lies off in this direction. 
7? 





parties and family re-unions. 

“What the deuce does all this mean?” said Harry, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘am I dreaming ?” 

He sat down, carelessly took up the newspaper of the 
day, and abstractedly ran his eye over the editorial 
He was in the midst of a very able ‘leader,’ | 










columns. 





which was proving to his entire conviction, that the | 





country was completely ruined,’ and that the Barings | 





would have it in their power to sell the whole United 
States at auction, to the highest bidder, before the year 
was out, when his head sank with drowsiness, and the | 
soft influences of dreamland lulled his senses. He sud- 
denly started, however—some mischievous imp, commis- || Pray what sort of a place is Frog’s Misery ?”” 

sioned by Queen Mab, having respectfully intimated to |! . Why. as for the location, 
him, thas Count Mareschino was slapping. him on the . 
bask. He smiled at the joke—picked up the newspa- 
per, and again attempted to fix his attention upon its 





felicitous—and piguliar ?”’ 





And it strikes me that the names 





“ That's very true. 
of some of the neighboring cities are also rather peculiar 






“‘ Frog’s Misery? Ahem! 





it is somewhat swampy, I confess—but the city is 
|| populous, sir, uncommon populous. I don’t like the 
| inhabitants, however—a devilish dull set of croakers. 
contents; but the letters swam before his eyes, which | They pat up at the Cornucopia, when they come to New 
opened and shut, opened and shut again, and finally i! York.’ 
Their; «1 shouldn’t like Frog’s Misery,” sighed Mr. Gray. 
, “And here are Scampville, Bucket-borough, Wa-hootchee- 
H pootchee-ogee-bawahaga, and others, which must be 
|, be very odd places, if I may judge from their names ?” 
hero was declared to be the fortunate heir of two milliens — “Thriving places, sir, thriving places. Saw-mills, 
of dollars! There it was, printed—published, with the | wind-mills, rail-roads, canals, court-houses, beautiful new 
name of Henny Sixeceron, Esq., at full length! So, | jaijs and penitentiaries, meeting-houses and distilleries 
the mystery was explained! Poor Harry! He thrust || going up all the time. Fineeountry. Wages high, 
en his hat, ggized a cowskin, and rushed from the house. || produce low. Only wants women to eivilize it. No 
‘ CHAPTER V. |! wives to be had for love or moneys™ Great speculation to 
; In a smal! office, attached to the basement story of a i send out a few cargoes.” 
dhilding in Wall street, sat Mr. Timberstoek, expounding | Poor Gray muttered devoutly to himself, “I wish they 
matters financial to his latest victim, Mr. Gregory Gray, || would take Mrs. G. I would sell her cheap.” 
the father of the interesting young lady, whom we have || «But touching my other stocks, do you think the 
introduced to the eonsideration of the indulgent reader. | Grand Rag-Sugar-Anti-Slave-Labor-Company, will actv- 
The room was hung around plentifully with very minute || .})y destroy the cane-growers.” 
maps of unexplored timber tracts, all plentifully inter- i “ Sevetd a doubt, reduce the revenue of Cuba, ninety 
sected by navigable streams—plans of magnificent cities || per-cent. Look at that!—what do you think of that fer 
in the wilderness, with sites marked out for the court- | sugar?” continued Timberstoek, thrusting into the hand 
house, the theatre, the park, the hotel, and the bank— \ of Gray, what resembled in its hue a nest egg, that had 
formulas of all unimaginable inventions, and drawings of |! .orved the incubatory purposes of a dozen generations 01 
new steam-boats, new bridges, new engines, and new || ' 
architectural designs. 











stared wide open, as if unclosed by a spring. 
gaze seemed riveted with an expression of consummate 
horror upon the paper. What didtheybehold? It was 
the announcement penned by Timberstock, in which our 























venerable hens. 

| “Tt strikes me that it has a sort of mouldy taste, as 
On the shelf were arranged various specimens of || were,” said Gray, making a wry face. 

granite, marble, soap-stone, gold-ore, malleable iron, and |; « 4h!” revlied Timberstock, “the flavor is devilish 

many other articles belonging to the mineralogical and | fine, when yee get used to it. A splendid article, st, 

metallic kingdoms. : It beats beet-sugar and canes cas 

I am President of the Company, 








‘ l'and no mistake! 
“ There are the bonds, old boy,” said Timberstock, } sugar all to nothing. 


handing some papers tied with red tape, to Mr. -Gray. I and ought to knew.” 
“ And there is the money,” said Mr. Civay, delivering || « Pray, when does the milk-supplying company go into 
a check upen the Bullion Bank, to the broker. it operation 1” inquired Gray. 
“You have got @ great bargain out of me, Gray,” said || «Let me see, you have only fifty thousand of thet 
Timberstoek, depositing the eheck in company with ® || stock?” said the broker. 
mountaio of bank bills in an immense pocket-book. “I|! «That is all. 
would not have suffered any one but an old friend like | Timberstock.” 
- “ Oh! never doubt that, old boy,” said the speculator 
Mr. Gray put on his spectacles and turned to the) «J, wil) go up, up, up—up, like a rocket, sir.” 
eplendid lithographic map, which covered nearly the i} At this juncture, a spruce young man entered the office 
waale of ens side of the walls. with a flushed countenance, and apparently big with 
* Let me see,” said the old gentleman, tracing with his! j 161} cence ‘interesting tc his employer. 
' ¢ . . 








I hope it will continue to rise, Mr. 






you te come over me in that way.” ! 
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“Well, Mushroom, what is it?” said Timberstock.— || was for a moment checked by the surprize, and the 
“ Never mind the present Company. Are stocks down?” | broker fortunately took advantage of the amnesty to say, 
“Down, low as Lucifer. Rag Sugar ninety per-cent'| «+ Ah, Harry, my dear bey, give me your hand. We 
below par—Milk-supplying stock down to nothing, and | have settled every thing with father-in-law. All is 
Wholehogopolis city lots refused with a premium to) explained, and Eveline is yours.” 
purchasers.” || All is explained! What! have you told him, that 
Mr. Timberstock buttened up his coat, put his hands , 
in his pockets, and strode up and down the apartment, stockjobber’s hoax?” 
ejaculating, “‘ The devil! When does the next steam-|  ,, Yes, yes, he has told me all,” said Gray. 
ship start? Which way shall I slope? Gray, my old}  ,, And do you, in spite of its falsehood, consent to our 
bey, we are dished.” !l alliance?” 
“How ? What!” exclaimed Gray, who stood stupefied «With all my heart. Eveline shall be yours.”” 
by the intelligence. ies Timberstock, I forgive you. This cow-skin will 
“We are done for—used-up—extinguished. Shall we | explain the object with which I came here ; but you have 
go'to Texas, or take a hotel in Paris? Stoeks are down, || vanquished ‘aiid diated ea.” 
lower than plummet ever sounded.” }; “So, you would have thrashed me for putting money 
“Give me back my notes, sir; give me back my! i, your purse? Well, there is no accounting for tastes. 
notes,”’ said the old gentleman. “ The transfer is n't However, I aceept your apology; and now, run and 


the ridiculous story in the papers concerning myself is a 


valid.” ' throw yourself at the feet of Eveline.” 
“Stop, sir,” replied the broker, ‘remember that I | 
have been merely the agent of the owner of the stock in || CHAPTER VI. 


this business. These notes belong to him, and he has |; 
merely cleared the paltry sum of fifty theusand dollars in 
the operation. If he chooses to release you, it is well. 
But I have no authority in the matter.” 

“Who is the person you speak of?” inquired Gray 


The denouement of our story may be briefly explained. 
| The foreign Count, who had so entirely won the favor 
| and good will of Mrs. Gray, turned out to be a journeyman 
tailor from London. He was arrested at the suit of Mr. 
Cabbage, from whom he had borrowed, without permis- 
‘sion, the clothes with which he astonished the natives. 
“You may learn something concerning him, from that || Singleton released his intended father-in-law from the 
obligations, which the old gentleman had incurred in the 
1 purchase of fancy stocks—the consideration for the 
| release being the hand of Eveline. The day after the 
marriage of the young people, Rag-sugar, Milk-supplying 
! . 
company stock, and Wholehogopolis city lots rose a 
hundred per-cent above par. Timberstock advised 
| Singleton to hold on to them in the anticipation of a 
| farther rise, but the latter declared that unless they were 
immediately disposed of he would incur no responsibility 
in regard to them. Fortunately, they were sold, and our 
| hero realized by the advance a handsome little fortune. 
, I suspect they afterwards fell in value almost to nothing, 
“So much the better,” said Gray, rubbing his hands, |! as [ never see them quoted in the lists of sales at the 
“LT ean get myself appointed his guardian.” | Brokers’ Board. 


“ He stoutly denies that he has inherited any property | 


with eagerness. 





paragraph,’’ said the virtuous Timberstock, pointing to | 
the imaginative announcement of Singleton’s good 
fortune. 

“The very man I turned out of my house,” replied 
Gray, growing very pale, and sinking into a ehair. 

“Let me relieve your apprehensions,” returned the 
broker, “‘ the young gentleman is passionately enamored 
still of your daughter.”’ 

“ He shall have her!” 

“ But there is one peculiarity in his conduct, of which 





1 would apprise you, and which seems to indicate a 
mental hallucination, that may terminate in insanity.” 





from his uncle—says it is all a hoax—and insists upon it | 


that he has n’t a cent in the world. Now, my dear sir, |) WOMAN. 


if you will humor him in his conceit, and consent to his || THE prevailing manners of an age depend, more than 
immediate marriage with your daughter, notwithstanding | we are aware of, or are willing to allow, on the eonduct 
he is so desperately poof—”’ | of the women: this is one of the principal things on 


“Desperately poor! Ha,ha, ha! Yes, I like that.) which the great machine of human society turns. Those 
Desperately poor! Only got two millions!” said Gray, who allow the influence which female graces have in con- 
“Oh, it shall be done, by all means. And then, he will | tributing to polish the manners of men, would do well to 
of course let me off from the payment of these notes.” | reflect how great an influence female morals must also 

“No—no,” said Timberstock, thoughtfully. “ The || have on theic conduct. How much, then, is it to be 
elect of this sudden aecession of fortune has been to}! regretted that women should ever sit down contented to 
render him avaricious. He will make the terms easy to | polish, when they are able to reform—to entertain, when 
you, but will insist upon his claims. But what of that? | they might instruet. Nothing delights men more than 
The money will all be kept in the family.” |, their strength of understanding, when true gentleness of 

“ That's very true,” muttered Gray. | manners is its associate ; united, they become irresistible 

At this juncture, the young gentleman himself walked | orators, blessed with the power of persuasion, fraught 
into the office, with very belligerent intentions towards || with the sweetness of instruetion, making weman the 
Mr. Timberstock. But, on seeing Mr. Gray, his wrath ! highest ornament of human nature.—Dr. Blair. 
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Original. \\ feelings with which we have enjoyed the twilight hour. 

“OUR LIBRARY.’’—No- X. || The child who beholds the fabled splendors of Al Ras. 
ome | chid’s court in the fantastic shapes which the magic of 

BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. the fire king calls up amid the glowing embers; the 


oe 7 | youth who has forgotten such harmless fancies in deeper 
GENTLE reader, art thou one of those who look upon 


winter as a season of dreariness? Dost thou shrink 
from the approach of ancient January with his snowy 
mantle, and crown of icicles? Dost thou pine for the 
fragrance of the greenwood, and the balmy breath of 
genial spring? Come with me, and I will show thee a || 


clime where the sun ever sheds a cheering ray—where | 
| 


| feelings, and who sees many a scene of future happiness 
shadowed forth in the vague, uncertain light of the flick- 
ering and unconstant blaze; the world’s weary wayfarer 
who throws aside the burden of the day, and yields him- 
self to thoughts “less glad than grave, less pensive than 
serene, the aged pilgrim, who lives in the past more 
than in the present, and who, having reached the even- 
| tide of life, is awaiting the night which precedes immor 
tal day: all, diverse as may be their fancies and their 
thoughts, are alike sensible to the charms of reverie. 
‘ T Tke creature of mere physical existence—he who loves 
fa led before the biting blast, and the window from | to eat and drink and sleep, and ‘die even as the beasts 
which we have been accustomed to view the budding | that perish,’ may look upon all this as idle dreaming, and 
loveliness of spring, the mature richness of summer, and || consider that hour as lost, which is not actively employed. 
the gorgeous splendors of autumn, now discovers to us | But they who remember that when God breathed into 
only the sad ravages of winter. But still at Christmas | their nostrils the breath of life, he gave to them ‘ a living 
(it lacks but two days of it while I am writing,) the | soul,’ well know how good it is to ‘‘ eommune with one’s 
grass is green and pleasant to the eye, the sun shines | heart, and be still.” 
out im all his brightness, and the flocks of little snow-|; It was on such an hour, when the shadows of evening 
birds whieh hop about the garden walks, or pereh on) were fast closing around me, that I read the concluding 
the leafless branches of the red-berried honeysuckle, | page of Jesse’s Court of England. A new book is to 
might almost make one faney it an early spring, rather } me like a new acquaintance ; if agreeable or instructive 
than a late winter. If thou wouldst have a cheerful ! —more especially if it be both—and I have been induced 
apartment in the dark days of the season of snows, | to spend hours and days in its society. I part from it 
gentle reader, choose thee, one with a southern aspect. with gratitude and regret--gratitude to the author for 
Then wilt thou have the midday sun leoking in upon the pleasure he has afforded me, and regret, that the 
thee, and while his slant beams lie around thy feet, thou | enjoymentis atan end. Such were the feelings with which 
wilt be apt to forget that the genial warmth which ani- |, [ closed the book I have just spoken of. Referring, as 
mates thy veins, is not the eflluence of his rays. \! it does, to the most eventful period of English history— 
Choose thee a southern room—fill it with books, those | a period when the power of the multitude first made 
tried and trusty friends who will never look coldly upon | itself felt, and when that war between peoples and kings 
thee—keep a bright fire burning in the grate, and a kind | —whose first fruits were our own revolution, and whose 
heart glowing in thy bosom, and theu wilt find the) final results are yet to be seen, was first enkindled—it 
atmosphere of thine own home, to be the pleasant clime } affords a series of pictures too remarkable to be ever 
which I promised to show thee. ‘forgotten. The meanness and dissimulation of that 
Methinks were winter a far more dreary season than | dotard, James the First—the Christian virtues and 
we have yet found it, we should be fully compensated for } kingly errors ef the unfortunate Charles the Martyr— 
its gloomy days by its delightful evenings. The very |) the despotism of the arch-traitor Cromwell—the profi- 
name of a winter evening calls up a host of pleasant | pacy of the courtly, good-humored Charles the Second— 
recollections. The cheerful fire, the social and domes- || the conscientious bigotry of the second James, who, to 
tie circle, the new or rare book, the well-told tale, the | use the words of one of his own churchmen, “ lost three 
light labors of the needle, the simple feast of nuts and | kingdoms for an old mass,” are most graphically depic- 
apples, with its accompaniment of a temperate draught ted. Surely, if history may be defined as “ philosophy 
of rich old wine—sueh are among the fancies or rather | teaching by example,” the biography of those who held 
reminiscences which are awakened at the sound. But |} such prominent stations in the worid may be considered 
there is an especial charm in the twilight of a winter's | a¢ the pictorial illustrations, which bring before the 
day, which belongs to no other division of time. Who | pupil the very features, costume and manners of the 
has not felt the calm influence of eventide stealing over l times. 
his heart as the sunlight faded, and the firelight brigh- |! If the myriads of French memoirs which the same 
tened around him? Who, at such a moment, whatever {| period has produced, could be arranged in a method 
be his cares and his taske—who does not give himself up || similar to that which the author of the ‘Court of Eng 
to memory and pensive thought; feeling, as he does so, | land ’ has employed—if the diffuse gossipings of De 
that ‘ Hesperus, which bringeth all good things,’ brings | Grammont, Choisy Mds. de Montpensier, Motteville, 
rest to the world-worn spirit, no less than to the over- I Caylus, Nemours, and others, could be condensed, and 
wrought body? Indeed we might almost trace the different | the wheat winnowed from the chaff of the multitude ¢ 
phases of our own characters by remembering the various \ lirraisons to which the momentous scenes of the se 


the voice of melody is never mute—a clime which one 
may reach without encountering perils by land and sea. 
Is is true the pride of the garden is no more; the flowers 


| 
it 
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that once diffused beauty and perfume around, have 
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enteenth and eighteenth centuries gave birth, we should | and the momentous July is disposed of in a single bracket, 
have a more accurate idea of that portion of history with the words ‘‘ nothing the whole month—mass in the 
than of any other on record. There is, perhaps, no age gallery.”” Had Louis enjoyed the same prosperity as 
round which has been thrown so much of the glare of, his predecessors, he would have gone down to the grave 
false glory, as that of Louis the Fourteenth. The vic-| with the character of a man without passions, affections 
tories achieved by the arms of France, the pomp of a | or intelleet—the most imbecile of a degenerate race of 
court unrivalled, even to this day, in magnificence, and) monarchs. But adversity aroused great and good quali- 
the galaxy of brilliant stars which then adorned the | ties which lay dormant within his nature, and of which 
intellectual firmament, have blinded many writers and | he was unconscious in the day of his power. He was 
readers to the ‘cloud no bigger than a man’s hand,’ || long in awaking from the torpor of selfish indifference, 
which then arose in the heavens, and was destined to! but he did awake, and it may be said of him moet 
gather over the nation until it burst in the wild tempest |, emphatically, that 


! 


of the revolution. Poverty was treading fast upon the “Nothing in his life beeame him like its end.” 


heels of victory—infidelity was following the stately || And what was the true character of his Queen? How 
march of philosophy, like its shadow—vice, clad in|! can we dissipate the gorgeous-tinted clouds which fancy 
‘purple and fine linen,’ mingled boldly in the festivities | has thrown around her, and gaze at the simple, una- 
of the court, while the voice of a famishing and discon- | dorned fellow being. Possessing every thing that is 
tented populace was heard from afar off, like the sullen |) lovely in woman—beauty, gentleness, delicate taste, 
murmur of a distant ocean. But these coming evils | 


were unmarked by the busy actors in the gay scenes of | 


. . “— } 
aristocratic life. Absorbed in the pursuits of interest, |. mand the attachment of all around her. But the very 


charms that would have rendered her the ornament of a 


refined intellect, gr grace of woman, and warm 
affections—she was richly gifted with qualities to com- 


ambition or pleasure, they lived but for the present, 
moment, and while the people, in their thraidom, were deat ‘enliiad ter te the 16 Geen, Shs es GO 


slowly gathering strength to break their chains, the prin- || womanly for her high snd difficult position. All whe 


ces, buried in sloth and luxury, were rapidly losing the || have resembled her, have been alike unfortunate in such 


ower to oppose the encroachments of popular will. The || 
P ie Po} “ The lovely Mary of Scotland, 


a station. 
seeds of that tree of liberty which produced such baleful || 
I . | ting Joanna of Naples, and the beautiful Maria Aatoi- 


the fascina- 


fruits in less than a century afterwards, were sown in 


the reign of Louis le Grand, while the profligate regenc 
6 : — B yi! and all equally unhappy in their fortunes; while the 


/nette, may be classed as singularly alike in character, 


of Philip of Orleans, and the imbecile reign of Louis || sullen Anne of England, the masculine Elizabeth, and 


the Fifteenth, tended to produce, throughot r ) ‘ . oe 
P © produce, throughout the natic n, | the termagant Catharine of Russia, ended a life of pros- 


an atmosphere in which the plant could not fail to}; —. : : er ; 
_perity amid the blessings of their subjects. 


thrive. Yet were the nobles blind to their danger, and } Forgive me, gentle reader, if I have led thee 608 far 


writer of th eriod, the celebrated Saint Simon |! 
ama ee — ‘into the labyrinths of eourts and palaces. The records 


calmly tells us that “in order to make revolutions, | 


thre ecess e 
ep reyeaee & ary, lenders, minds and money, | exceeds the most extravagant fancies of the votary of 


of those past ages afford many an incident which far 


< meg has een { fiction; and such is the tale I am now about to tell. 
ut the time came when none of these requisites were || | An allusion in the sketch of James the Second, by Jesse, 


wanting—when the people, despairing of finding proper || drew my attention towards it, and from the various 


rulers among the mighty, chose g the |! 
gt ghty, chose them from among the || memories of the period, I have drawn the details which 


humb of their fellows e i | , : 
leet of their » and then began the reign of | may serve to interest thee for an idle hour. 


, : ne ery | 
crime and rapine and bloodshed, which makes the very THE ABBOT OF LA TRAPPE, 


name of the French Revolution a sound of horror. And | 
“ Think’st thou existenee doth depend on time? 


what a singular picture of blindness and insensibility is |} It doth ; but actions are its epoch: mine 
presented in the private diary of the unfortunate Louis Have made my days and nights imperishable, 

. : . _ nee : } Endless, and all alike, as sands on the shore, 
the sixteenth, during the progress of those frightful events | Innumerable atoms; and one desert, 


Barren and cold on which the wild waves break, 
. . But nothing rests, save carcasses and wrecks 
would suppose, fromthe perusal of that singular record | Rocks, and the salt-surf weeds of bitterness.” 


of private feeling, that he fancied the individual Louis | MANFRED, 

Capet had little interest in the affairs which concerned \ One of the most brilliant ornaments of the splendid 
the King. During the eventful month of July, 1789—|) and profligate court of Louis the Fourteenth, was the 
the month when the revolution actually commenced— || young Abbé de Rancé. Originally destined to the 
his diary is made up of stag-hunts, masses, and ‘noth- |, career of arms, the death of an elder brother, which left 
ings; ‘ Rien, Rien’ being the word which recurs most ! vacant several rich benefices, produced a sudden change 
frequently. The fourteenth of July, when the Bastille | in his prospecta, and at the early age of ten years, 
was stormed by the populace, and the head of its gover- || Armand de Kancé, received the tonsure. Those intel- 
nor carried en a pike through the stueets, is noticed in || lectual tastes, for which he was already remarkable, 
his journal by the single word “ rien.’’ The record of | seemed to fit him in a peculiar manner for an ecclesi- 
June. 1791 is still more remarkable for its barrenness ; | astical life, and he devoted himself to his studies with a 
even his disastrous flight from Paris is only notieed for |; zeal which promised unbounded success to the aspirant 
the temporary inconvenience it seems to have oceasioned; || for fame. His early acquaintance with the classics was 


which hurried him onward to the fatal guillotine. One | 
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so great, that he published an edition of Anacreon when eyes, her fine hair, her superb figure, the symmetry of 
only twelve years old; and his progress in various other | her delicate hands and feet, were claims to admiration 
branches of polite learning was so remarkable as to not likely to be overlooked in so voluptuous a society, 
obtain for him the notice and protection of Anne of | and Adéle de Montbazon had listened to the voice of 
Austria. Devoting himself more especially, however, | adulation, until its music had become wearisome to her 
to the study of the Scriptures, and of the Fathers of the, ear. Moving in the gayest round of fashion, breathing 
Church, he passed through the various grades of cleri- | an atmosphere of enjoyment, and surrounded by all that 
cal education with the most distinguished success, and, | a mere votary of pleasure could desire, she had already 
when permitted to become a public preacher, soon || begun to feel the satiety which ever waits upon indul- 
placed himself in the first rank by his learning and his gence, when she accidentally encountered, at a masque, 
eloquence. Young, handsome, and highly gifted, he || the gifted Abbé de Rancé. The charms of his brilliant 
became one of the most popular persons about the court, || wit, and the musical tones in which he uttered those 
and hundreds who had forgotten to listen to the dictates | sparkling bon mots which form the zest of conversation, 
of virtue in their own consciences, flocked to hear them |! attracted her attention before she was aware of the per- 
from the beautiful lips of the young Abbé de Rancé. {i sonal beauty hidden beneath his mask and domino. 

Enviable as it might appear, his position was, in fact, |) Pleased with the mystery of the affair, the romance of 
one of extreme danger. Endowed with strong passions, |; Armand’s nature was awakened, and he determined to 
those universal concomitants of great talents, possessing || win her heart by the magic of intellect alone, ere be dis- 
a nature extremely susceptible, and a heart overflowing || covered to her the features of her unknown admirer. 
with warm affections—gilted, also, with a person of the | They met frequently at the many entertainments of the 
noblest beauty, and a voice of the most winning sweet- || court, but by avoiding her near presence in general 
ness, he was exposed to temptations which might easily | society, he managed to preserve his incognito; and it 
have overcome a spirit far more ascetic than that of the |! was not until passion had asserted full mastery over the 
young ecclesiastic. To heighten the perils of his career, hearts of both, that Madame de Montbazon discovered 
his father died ere he attained his twenty-fifth year, and her secret lover in the person of the handsome and 
Armand de Raneé found himself not only free from || gifted Abbé. It was to both a dream, such as had 
control, but also in possession of a large estate. It was| never before visited their waking thoughts; it was a 
at that period of his life, when pleasure intruded itself | first and passionate love, for, however inconstant each 
within a heart formerly devoted to wisdom—that he first |) might once have seemed, other attachments were but the 
began to feel the weight of his suered vows. His thirst | semblance, while this was the reality of affection. Tain- 
for fame had been slaked in the stream of court favor, _ted as they were, by evil contact, the voluptuous priest, 


and the allurements of society now offered themselves | and the court beauty were, for the first time, sensible of 
to him at the moment when his heart turned in weak- || disinterested love, and henceforth the character of both 
ness from the empty honors which he had achieved. || seemed to lose the selfishness which had once been their 
But the morals of the time were not such as to compel || most striking trait. Yet their love was a crime, and 
him to the practice of much penance and self-denial. i however their guilt might be palliated to the eyes of the 
His holy office was but a slight barrier to his passions, || world by the licentiousness that prevailed around them, 
and however the cowl might conceal, it certainly did not | in the sight of Heaven, the sin was too dark and deadly 
prevent their indulgenee. Living in the. daily observa- || to escape its reward. But the heart of the lover was of 
tion of the most flagitious scenes, and surrounded by | far different mould from that of his volatile mistress. 
those whose rank only served to emblazon their vices, | There was a wealth of tenderness in his bosom of which 
the Abbé de Rancé soon beeame as well known for his | she never dreamed: his capacity for loving exceeded 
reckless dissipation as for his talents, and while he still | hers in a tenfold degree, and all the powers of his noble 
continued to utter the most eloquent exhortations from |) nature, all the energies of his gifted mind, were concen- 


i 
| 


the pulpit, his daily conduct evinced how little effect the || trated upon this affection. Her dazzling beauty, her 
lessons of virtue had produced on his own heart. Pas- i bewitching gentleness, her fond blandishments, had com- 
sionately devoted to the chase, he would frequently spend || pletely captivated his senses, and the treasures of his 
several hours in haunting, and then, travelling with all|| gifted intellect were flung like grains of incense on the 
speed some ten or fifteen leagues, to reach the spot where H shrine of her loveliness. But the fire that burned before 
his duties called him, he would sustain a disputation in || the idol, was an unhallowed flame—the smoke of the 
the Sorbonne, or deliver a sermon to the people with as | incense ascended not up to Heaven, and the punishment 
much tranquillity as if he had just issued from his closet. 1 which ever awaits the deeds of ill, did not spare the 
His fine powers of conversation rendered him so desira- |) denizen of courtly splendor. 

ble a companion, that he was constantly engaged in|} As one of the charms of their intercourse was the 
some wild frolic, and, listening only to the dictates of | mystery in which it was involved, the Duchess de Mont 
,bazon had given her lover a private key which admit- 


his unbridled passions, he was ever foremost in scenes | 
of riot and excess. \ ted him by a secret staircase to her dressing-room; 

Among the beautiful women who composed the bril- | and thus they were accustomed to meet without the 
liant circle of Versailles, the Duchess of Montbazon was | cognizance of the lady’s most confidential domestics. 
pre-eminent in loveliness. Her dazzting complexion, | Months had passed without awakening either from their 


rare a charm in the native of a sunny clime, her splendid | delirium of passion, when, at length, business compelled 
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resolution of which he was scarcely capable, he repaired | 
to their usual trysting-place to bid her farewell. The 
lady had just returned from a ball at the Tuilleries, where | 


the lovers had met each other with the careless glance | 


and frivolous words, which served to hide their secret | 


from the eye of prying curiosity. 


. . . al 
velvet robe, heavy with its embroidery of seed pearls, | 
and loosing her beautiful tresses from the eumbrous || 


head-gear prescribed by the fashion of the times, 
Madame de Montbazon dismissed her attendants, and 
Never had she looked 
A wrapping- 


awaited the visit of her lover. 
more enchanting than on that evening. 


gown of dark flowered silk, displayed the beauty of a | 
form usually encased in the stiff hoop; while her dark | 


tresses fell upon her fair brow and bosom in all the una- | 
dorned loveliness of simple nature. Such was the crea- 
ture who sprang with joy to greet the coming step of | 
the young Abbé, and who lay, weeping upon his bosom, | 
when the hour of parting came. Again and again he 
bade her farewell—again and again he pressed her to 
his beating heart, and, as he kissed her fair round cheek, 
he dared to breathe a sacrilegious prayer that Heaven 


would watch over the object of his guilty love. 


Two short weeks only had elapsed, when the Abbé de | 


Rancé, impatient of his exile, unexpectedly returned to | 


Paris. It was late in the evening when he reached his | 


hotel, and, as he summoned his valet to assist at his | 
toilet, he anticipated the joyful surprize which his sud- 
den return would afford his beautiful mistress. Wrap-! 
ping his manteau about him, and slouching his hat close | 


over his eyes, he hurried to the abode of the Duchess of | 


Montbazon, and reached the private portal just at the 
hour of twelve. Noiselessly making his way up the 
narrow stairs, he approached the secret door, and paused 


to listen ere he ventured to unclose it. But all was still, 


and his heart beat high as he imagined his beautiful | 


Adéle lying in peaceful slumbers so near him. Pausing 


one moment to quiet his excited feelings, he cautiously | 


unclosed the door, and the next instant stood in the. 
midst of the apartment. Good Heavens! what a scene | 
presented itself! Stretched on a bier, attired in the | 
vestments of the grave, lay the body of the Duchess, 


while on a table near, with the features distorted by the | 


most loathsome of all diseases, lay the severed head of 
her whom he had left in the bloom of youth and health 
and beauty! Tall tapers, placed at each extremity of | 
the bier, shed a ghastly glare upon this dreadful specta- | 
cle; and uttering a smothered cry of horror, the wretch- 
ed man fell senseless beside the dead. His mistress | 
had died of small-pox, after an illness of only six hours, 
and amid the confusion and dread which always attended || 
this frightful malady, her remains were so little poopee-|| 
ted, that the coffin having been found too short, the sur-}| 
geons had severed her head from her body ! 


When he recovered his consciousness, the Abbé de |, 


Rancé found himself still alone with the frightful images ! 


In a paroxysm of incipient madness, he! wine and fish, prescribed manual labor, and enjoined 


of death. 
rushed from the apartment, and at daybreak was found 
lying senseless at the door of his own hotel. When the 
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attendants, who should have watched the Duchess, 
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De Rancé to leave Paris, and summoning a degree of | entered the room, they found the private door unclosed, 


and a manteau, which was recognized as belonging to 


the Abbé de Rancé, together with a glove, stamped with 
his family arms, lying beside the bier. Death had be- 
trayed the secret of their loves, and ere the disfigured 
remains of the beautiful Adéle were deposited in the 
tomb, the whole court rang with the tale of horror. 

This is no wild and unprobable fiction, gentle reader. 
Such was the fate, as recorded in the annals of the time, 
of one of the ehief ornaments of a court, and such the 


_revolting barbarity which characterized the obsequies of 


youth and beauty and rank, in the age of Louis the 


|, Fourteenth. 


Months passed away ere the Abbé de Rancé recover- 
ed from the terrible shock. Madness would have been 
almost mercy compared to the pangs of grief, the stings 
of remorse, and the fearful recollections which haunted 


him day and night. The image of Madame de Montba- 


' zon leaning on his bosom, her arms entwined about his 


‘neck, her eyes beaming unutterable tenderness into his, 
was frightfully blended with the remembranee of the 
bloodstained head, the loathsome features, the glazed 
and half open eyes whieh had so lately met his view ; 
and often were his attendants aroused at deep midnight 
by the wild shrieks which told of the horror such visions 
But time wrought 
Armand de 


awakened in the suffering penitent. 
its usual work of peace in the heart. 
Rancé rose from the bed of sickness stricken in 
spirit, desolate in heart, but resolved to expiate the 
‘sin for which he had suffered. With a calmness that 
seemed almost unnatural, and even led to the suspi- 
cion that the taint of insanity still lingered about him, 
he set himself to the task of reforming his mode of 
life. Dismissing his retinue of servants, he sold all his 


| plate, jewels, and rich furniture, and distributed their 


All luxury was banished from 
his table, and denying himself even the most innocent 
recreation, he spent his whole time in prayer, and the 
study of the sacred writings. Neither the railleries of 
his friends, nor the jeers of the gay world could deter 
him from the course he had now marked out for himself. 
| He sold all his estates, and relinquished all his rich bene- 
| fices, reserving only the Abbey of La Trappe, which he 
| obtained permission from the king to hold, not as a 
church gift, but simply as an Abbot, subject to the same 
laws that governed the brotherhood. To this humble 
retreat he retired in the year 1662, bidding adieu for 
‘ever to a world in which he had sinned and suffered so 
| much. 

| His first care, after opening the duties of the abbey, 
was to reform the abuses which had crept into the fra- 
ternity, through the relaxed discipline of his predeces- 
sors; but finding many of the monks" unwilling to 
conform to his severe regulations, he permitted such as 
_were refractory, to retire into other houses, and com- 
menced his new system with such only as were equally 


At first he forbade the use of 


zealous with himself. 


unbroken silence; but in later years, he materially 
_increased the austerities of the order, Prayer, reading 
\the sacred authors, and severe, labor divided every 
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moment of their time. 


Every species ef recreation— 
even that of study was prohibited, and the fathers were 
forbidden to speak to each other, or even to disclose 
their countenances one to another. So great was the 
isolation of each individual, that a monk might live for 
years with the most cherished friend of bis youth— 
might eat from the same board, and kneel at the same 
altar, yet never learn his identity, till death had sealed 
the bodily eye and lips for ever. The Abbot alone, 
together with a few lay brethren, were obliged to retain 
the privilege of speech for purposes of business, but it 
The 
hospitality, however, which had originally been enjoined 
by the founder of the order, still characterized La 
Trappe; and amid the silent, solitary, self-denying 


was only exercised in cases of absolute necessity. 


beings, who glided like ghosts about the noiseless corri- 


dors, the spirit of benevolence was ever present. But 


the health of the melancholy Abbot sunk under the | 
severe penanees to which he subjected himself; and | 


even the Pope, unwilling to lose so zealous a son of the 
ebhurch, advised him to relax the severe discipline of his 
monastery. Inflexible in his purpose, he listened to the 
advice of none, and having partially regained his health, 
the only, relaxation he allowed himself, was the substi- 
tution of intellectual in the place of manual labor. 
Years rolled on, and amid the destruction of armies, 
and the convulsion of empires, the name of De Rancé 
had faded from the remembrance of those whom he had 
left behind him in the busy world. Absorbed in the 
desire of reforming the abuses of monastic life, and the 
wish to expiate, by daily penance, the sins of his youth, 
the Abbot of La Trappe continued to divide his time 
between writing treatises for the religious world, and 
All knowledge of 


political affairs was prohibited in the abbey, and even 


practicing the most rigid austerities. 


the stranger who shared their hospitality, was desired 
to withhold all tidings of the external world from the 
inmates of the living tomb. Even the Abbot knew little 
of the changes which society was undergoing at that 
momentous period, and, if the convulsion, which shook 
to its very foundation, one of the mightiest nations upon 
earth, when the consecrated head of majesty fell beneath 
the blow of the headsman, was felt within the sullen 
walls of La Trappe, it was but as a blow inflicted on a 
paisied and scarce sentient body . j 
On the evening of a mild November day, in the year 
1690, a stranger, of sad deportment and careworn mien, 
attended by a few domestics, claimed the well known 
hospitality of La Trappe. As he alighted, the Abbot 
prostrated himself at his feet—an act of humiliation 
which he always performed to a visitant, and then led 
the way to the chapel. After the usual religious cere- 
monies, a supper of roots, eggs, and vegetables was 
placed before him, and he was conducted to his straw 
pallet by the lowly Abbot. With the dawn of day, the 
stranger was astir, and applied himself to the severe 
duties of the place, with the most fervent devotion. 
The abbot knew not, and cared not for his pame or sta- 
tion; it was enough for him that he was a stranger and 
a man of sorrow. But even the holy father was moved 
to tears when he learned that the grief-stricken man, 
who knelt so humbly te implore his benedicuor, was an 
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‘exiled monarch, the misguided, the bigoted, but unfor- 
tunate James the Second of England. 

The king’s visit seemed to awaken a faint glimmer of 
early recollection in the breast of the Abbot of La 
Trappe. The things of the world—the stirring scenes of 

cities and courts—the dreams of ambition, the realities 
of destiny, once more aroused his long dormant interest, 
and he listened long and eagerly to the tale of vicissi- 
But he was too 
consistent not to repent most bitterly of thus yielding to 
When the king departed, he condemned 
himself to additional penances in order to expiate this 


tudes which James could unfold. 
temptation. 


violation of his ewn rules, and allowing himself to think 

of worldly affairs. The severity of his discipline proved 
too much for his weakened frame and advanced age. In 

less than a year afterwards, the grave, which (according 

to a rule of the order) his own hands had dug, received 

the remains of him who was once known as the gifted, 

the ambitious, the voluptuous Armand de Rancé. For 
thirty-seven years had he been buried in this desert of 
earthly affections, and, when, at the age of sixty-five, he 
laid down the burden of existence, the errors of the 
youthful priest had long been forgotten in the austerity of 
the pious Abbot of La Trappe. 

Gentle reader thou hast doubtless listened to many a 
tale of romantic interest connected with the monks of 
La Trappe, for the mystery which must envelope men 
who live together, looking not upon each other's faces, 
and hearing not each other's speech, must ever make 

| them a favorite subject with imaginary writers. But it 
may be thou knowest little of the history of the singular 
fraternity ; it may be that thou hast never before heard 
of him by whese exertions it was transformed from one 
of the least to one of the most ascetic orders of monks 
ever known to exist. I can only tell thee that mine isa 
true record of the past; and the austerities which now 
waste the lives of the solitary Trappistes owe their 
origin to the melancholy terminatien of an intrigue of the 


seventeenth century. 





Note.—According to Jesse, the house which was the scene ef 
Madame de Montbazon’s death, and of the frightful speetacle 
recorded above, is still standing in Paris. It is No. 14 in the 
Rue des Fosses St. Germain |’ Auxerrois, and is now knows 
as the Hotel Ponthieu. 


ON THE HUMAN 


NotutnG, perhaps, would conduee so much to the 
knowledge of the human mind, as a close attention 
to the actions and thoughts of very young children; 
and yet no branch in the history of human nature 
is more neglected. The pleasant and extravagant 
notions of the infantile mind amuse for the instant, 
and are immediately forgotten, where they merit to 
be registered with the utmost care: for it is here 
and here alone, that we ean discover the nature and 
character of first principles. An attention to the 
commencement and developement of their ideas would 


--——- 


MIND. 


correct many of our speculative notions, and confute 
mest of the sentiments of abstract philosophers, respec 
ting whet they so confidently advance concerning these 


first principles. — Cogan. 
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region, by means of barges. The enterprizing spirit of 
SKETCHES IN THE WEST.—No. VIII. , the Americans diffused itself wherever they approached, 
—_ | their industry and talents begun to lay open the sources 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LAFITTE,’ ‘CAPT. KYD,’ ETC. || of wealth, and under their magic toueh, commerce and 


Original. 


| agriculture awoke into a new existence. It would seem 


= : , . é 
Ir is delightful to have one’s pen glide again, smoothly | that great inventions appear, just at the time when 


eve f ye > e F TV § T . . . . 
and evenly, over the sheet, free from the nervous | Noture is ready to apply them. Steam navigation 


or hic ; ‘ : ered react : 
twitchings and starts which have characterized it the last ‘twenty years earlier in the West, esti tone, Vee 


ten days, as if the soul of Saint Vitus had entered into it. | 1 ; : 
. ‘ . ~ tus bed i hich | useless. Printing and the mariner’s compass were dis- 

who essay to write on a Mississ , thich || : 
All y to write on a Mississippi steamer, WAICH | oovered at the very era human wisdom would have set 


shakes underweigh, as if a fit of ague had hold of it, | f- them. Great inventions are a part of the ‘ human 


nus eS ized i i : _ ‘ 
must not be surprized if their autograph resembles that scheme,” they have their own laws, times, and seasons. 


of Stephen Hopkins, in the list of signatures atthe bottom | Jn 1818, Saint Louis began to exhibit signs of com- 
f the Declaration of Independence. How such a )| mercial bustle; Yankees, with busy faces and speculating 


signature should ever have been perpetrated out of a 


Sey 4 ’ eyes, ran against quiet Monsicur at every corner; old 
Mississippi steamer, is wonderful. But we are con- ‘| Freneh houses, with galleries and perpendicular roofs, 
vinced that steamboats did not ebfain at that period, and | 


; gave plaee to smart looking stores, with gold-lettered 
that it could not therefore have been written on board of | 


signs, the town, or village-green, was covered with ware 
= || houses, aud the oaks, which grew before the ancient 

I have been out all day, sight seeing, and will embrace stoop, fell before the devastating spirit of ‘ business.” 
the opportunity a solid edifice affords, of penning the || In a short time, the town began to wear an American 
result of my observations. Imprimis: Saint Louis was || look, and the Americans, as they do wherever they 
originally a trading post with the Indians. It was first /' emigrate in any numbers, gave language, manners, and 
settled in 1764, by a party of Frenchmen from New- | charaeter to the place. So effactually has every thing 
Orleans and other French towns on the Mississippi river. | French, fallen befure the ecythe of Yankee enterprize, 
They here laid out the plan of a large town, calling it in | that I have not been able to find more than three or four 
honor of the reigning French King, Louis XV. It is | French maisons of the ancien regime, and but few traces 
known that all the French settlements, in this region, | of the former state of things. The society is, however, 
_— New-Orleans to Saint Louis, under the appellation {i still a good deal French, and in many families of the first 
of Louisianna, were elaimed by France, while to the ‘| respectability, the French is the household tongue. Seme 
ababitants, La belle France, was the paradise of Earth. |! of the lovliest females here are also of French descent. 
Subseqent events showed that the site of Saint Louis |i There are several heavy French mercantile houses here. 
mad been happily chosen. It soon became so important |! The shadow of the old town, with some modification, 
# a point of communication with the Indians of the ‘| alone remains, though the substance is departed. 


Missouri and Mississippi rivers, that in fifteen months || The situation of Saint Louis is highly favorable for 


fier its first occupation, the French Governmont sent a 4 commercial purposes. It commands the trade of the 
‘overnor with a detachment of troops, to the post. The i Illinois, the Missouri, and Upper Mississippi rivers; with 
‘own continued to increase, and in a few years became | the tributaries, and the fertile regions through which 
the Capital of Louisianna, and until the government of ithey flow. It also commands the mineral trade, the 


ine country passed into the hands of the United States, | eyrentof which is now incaleulable. Through the Ohio, 


“was the central point of the French power in North | one hundred and eighty miles (or, sixteen hours,) below, 


America. The original inhabitants were simple in their | jr js easily accessible from the Atlantic States, and the 
suits, and their pursuits were chiefly agricultural. The | States watered by the Ohio, Tennessee, and Cumberland 
fovernment parcelled out to them the rieh prairie-land | rivers. The national road will also terminate at this 
" the neighborhood for a circumference of two leagues, | place, and will soon be made the central point of several 
where, with but one general enclosure to protect their | projected rail-roads. The soil of the surrounding eoun- 
crops from the wild beasts, they tilled the soil, and lived try is rich, and minerals almost every where abound—it 
gether in a happy and patriarchal community. There | is easily cultivated, affording abundant harvests, with 
were some, however, who traded in peltries and valuable but comparatively litte labor, while the forests are 
“ts, with the Indians, which they shipped on keelboats | valuable for their timber. Few places in the United 
0 New-Orleans, receiving in return, such merchandize States, West of the mountains, none except, perhaps 
* the citizens required. || New Orleans, bid fair to rise to a higher rank among 
When the government of Saint Louis, with Louisianna, || American cities, than Saint Louis. The city is built 
% transferred to the United States, this town, which | over a substratum of limestone, such as composes the 
ad received but little increase by emigration, began w cliffs for many leagues below. Most of the buildings are 
the attention of the Americans, who, like a flight | constructed of this material, which gives solidity without 

locusts began to flock Westward. About the same | any apparent beauty to the whole town. The levee or 

od the introduction of steamboats on the Westero  janding-place, is at low water, one hundred and fifty feet 
Mers, the first of which, the General Pike, appeared at wide, descending rather abruptly to the water. It is 
mt Louis in 1917, gave new wings ta the laberious much too narrow for the business dene upon it, and the 
™merce whieh had bitherto been carried on ia this | cirizens ulready begin to feel the incagwenience of i. It 
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moment of their time. Every species of recreation— 
even that of study was prohibited, and the fathers were 
forbidden to speak to each other, or even to disclose 


their countenances one to another. So great was the 


isolation of each individual, that a monk might live for | 


years with the most cherished friend of his youth— 
might eat from the same board, and kneel at the same 
altar, yet never learn his identity, ’till death had sealed 
The Abbot alone, 
together with a few lay brethren, were obliged to retain 


the bodily eye and lips for ever. 


the privilege of speech for purposes of business, but it 
The 


hospitality, however, which had originally been enjoined 


was only exercised in cases of absolute necessity. 


by the founder of the order, still characterized La 
Trappe; and amid the silent, solitary, self-denying 
beings, who glided like ghosts about the noiseless corri- ' 
dors, the spirit of benevolence was ever present. But 
the health of the melancholy Abbot sunk under the 
severe penanees to which he subjected himself; and | 
even the Pope, unwilling to lose so zealous a son of the 
church, advised him to relax the severe discipline of his 
monastery. Inflexible in his purpose, he listened to the 
advice of none, and having partially regained his health, 
the only relaxation he allowed himself, was the substi- 
tution of intellectual in the place of manual labor. 
Years rolled on, and amid the destruction of armies, 
and the convulsion of empires, the name of De Rancé— 
had faded from the remembrance of those whom he had 
left behind him in the busy world. Absorbed in the 
desire of reforming the abuses of monastic life, and the 
wish to expiate, by daily penance, the sins of his youth, 
the Abbot of La Trappe continued to divide his time 
between writing treatises for the religious world, and 
practicing the most rigid austerities. All knowledge of 
political affairs was prohibited in the abbey, and even 
the stranger who shared their hospitality, was desired 
to withhold all tidings of the external world from the 
inmates of the living tomb. Even the Abbot knew little 
of the changes which society was undergoing at that 
momentous period, and, if the convulsion, which shook | 
to its very foundation, one of the mightiest nations upon 
earth, when the consecrated head of majesty fell beneath 
the blow of the headsman, was felt within the sullen | 
walls of La Trappe, it was but as a blow inflicted on a | 


palsied and scarce sentient body. ij 
On the evening of a mild November day, in the year | 
1690, a stranger, of sad deportment and careworn mien, || 
attended by a few domestics, claimed the well known 
hospitality of La Trappe. As he alighted, the Abbot 
prostrated himself at his feet—an act of humiliation 
which he always performed to a visitant, and then led 
the way to the chapel. After the usual religious cere- 
monies, a supper of roots, eggs, and vegetables was 
placed before him, and he was conducted to his straw 
pallet by the lowly Abbot. With the dawn of day, the | 
stranger was astir, and applied himself to the severe 
duties of the place, with the most fervent devotion. 
The abbot knew not, and cared not for his name or sta- 
tion; it was enough for him that he was a stranger and 
a man of sorrow. But even the holy father was moved 
to tears when he learned that the grief-stricken man, 
who knelt so humkly te implore his benediction, was an 
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'f exiled monarch, the misguided, the bigoted, but unfor- 
tunate James the Second of England. 

The king’s visit seemed to awaken a faint glimmer of 
early recollection in the breast of the Abbot of La 
Trappe. The things of the world—the stirring scenes of 
cities and courts—the dreams of ambition, the realities 
of destiny, once more aroused his long dormant interest, 
and he listened long and eagerly to the tale of vicissi- 


But he 


consistent not to repent most bitterly of thus yielding to 


tudes which James could unfold. was too 


temptation. When the king departed, he condemned 
himself to additional penances in order to expiate this 
violation of his ewn rules, and allowing himself to think 
of worldly affairs. The severity of his discipline proved 
too much for his weakened frame and advanced age. In 
less than a year afierwards, the grave, which (according 
to a rule of the order) his own hands had dug, reeeived 


| the remains of him whe was once known as the gifted, 


the ambitious, the voluptuous Armand de Rancé. For 
thirty-seven years had he been buried in this desert of 
earthly affections, and, when, at the age of sixty-five, he 
laid down the burden of existence, the errors of the 


‘| youthful priest had long been forgotten in the austerity of 
| the pions Abbot of La Trappe. 


Gentle reader thou hast doubtless listened to many a 
tale of romantic interest connected with the monks of 
La Trappe, for the mystery which must. envelope mea 
who live together, looking not upon each other’s faces, 
and hearing not each other’s speech, must ever make 


| them a favorite subject with imaginary writers. “But it 


'may be thou knowest little of the history of the singular 
fraternity; it may be that thou hast never before heard 
of him by whose exertions it was transformed from one 
of the least to one of the most ascetic orders of monks 
ever known to exist. I can only tell thee that mine isa 
true record of the past; and the austerities which now 


| waste the lives of the solitary Trappistes owe their 
' origin to the melancholy termination of an intrigue of the 


seventeenth century. 





Note.—According to Jesse, the house which was the scene of 
Madame de Montbazon’s death, and of the frightful speetacle 
recorded above, is still standing in Paris. It is No. 14 in the 
Rue des Fosses St. Germain I’ Auxerrois, and is now known 
as the Hoétel Ponthieu. 
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ON THE HUMAN MIND. 


NoTHING, perhaps, would conduee so much to the 
knowledge of the human mind, as a close attention 


~ + 


to the actions and thoughts of very young children; 


and yet no branch in the history of human nature 
is more neglected. The pleasant and extravagant 
notions of the infantile mind amuse for the instant, 
and are immediately forgotten, where they merit to 
be registered with the utmost care: for it is here 
and here alone, that we ean discover the nature and 
character of first principles. An attention to the 
commencement and developement of their ideas would 
correct many of our speculative notions, and confute 
mest of the sentiments of abstract philosophers, respec 
ting what they so confidently advance concerning these 


first principles. — Cogan. 
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Original. '| region, by means of barges. The enterprizing spirit of 

SKETCHES IN THE WEST.—No. VIII... the Americans diffused itself wherever they approached, 
_ ' their industry and talents begun to lay open the sources 

BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LAFITTE,’ ‘CAPT. KYD,’ ETC. || of wealth, and under their magic toueh, commerce and 


| agriculture awoke into a new existence. It would seem 
Ir is delightful to have one’s pen glide again, smoothly | that great inventions appear, just at the time when 
and evenly, over the sheet, free from the nervous 


| Nature is ready to apply them. Steam navigation 
twitchings and starts which have characterized it the last 


| twen‘- years earlier in the West, would have been 


ten days, as if the soul of Saint Vitus had entered into it. |! . alocg, Printing and the mariner’s compass were dis- 


ow esliiaae a a hich | ‘ 
\ll who essay to write on a Mississippi steamer, which || covered at the very era human wisdom would have set 


shakes underweigh, as if a fit of ague had hold of it, 





‘| for them. Great inventions are a part of the “‘ human 


scheme,” they have their own laws, times, and seasons. 
of Stephen Hopkins, in the list of signatures atthe bottom’), Jn 1818, Saint Louis began to exhibit signs of com- 


, 


must not be surprized if their autograph resembles that 


of the Declaration of Independence. How such a | mercial bustle; Yankees, with busy faces and speculating 


signature should ever have been perpetrated out of a | eyes, ran against quiet Monsieur at every corner; old 
Mississippi steamer, is wonderful. But we are con- ! Freneh houses, with galleries and perpendicular roofs, 
vinced that steamboats did not ebtain at that period, and || gave plaee to smart looking stores, with gold-lettered 
that it could not therefore have been written on board of | signs, the town, or village-green, was covered with ware 
= houses, aud the oaks, which grew before the ancient 

I have been out all day, sight seeing, and will embraee | stoop, fell before the devastating spirit of “ business.’ 
the opportunity a solid edifice affords, of penning the 1 In a short time, the town began to wear an American 
result of my observations. Imprimis: Saint Louis was || jo9k, and the Americans, as they do wherever they 
originally a trading post with the Indians. It was first emigrate in any numbers, gave language, manners, and 
settled in 1764, by a party of Frenchmen from New- charaeter to the place. So effactually has every thing 
Orleans and other French towns on the Mississippi river. i French, fallen befure the scythe of Yankee enterprize, 
They here laid out the plan of a large town, calling it in || that I have not been able to find more than three or four 
honor of the reigning French King, Louis XV. It is ! French maisons of the ancien regime, and but few traces 
known that all the French settlements, in this region, || of the former state of things. The society is, however, 
from New-Orleans to Saint Louis, under the appellation {} still a good deal French, and in many families of the first 
! aa a pre by base aps to the } respectability, the French is the household tongue. Some 
inbabitants, La belle France, was the paradise of Earth. —_-* ‘re . 
Subseqent events showed that the sine of Saint Louis | ns panera wut enteric Be 


had been happily chosen. It soon became so important |! The shadow of the old town, with some modifieation, 
as a point of communication with the Indians of the | 
Missouri and Mississippi rivers, that in fifteen months | 


after its first occupation, the Freneh Governmont sent a 
Governor with a detachment of troops, to the post. The 


alone remains, though the substance is departed. 





| The situation of Saint Louis is highly favorable for 
commercial purposes. It commands the trade of the 
|| Illinois, the Missouri, and Upper Mississippi rivers, with 
town continued to increase, and in a few years became | the tributaries, and the fertile regions through which 
= Capital of Louisianna, and until the government of | they flow. It also commands the mineral trade, the 
the country passed into the hands of the United States, || extent of which is now incaleulable. Through the Ohio, 
it was the central point of the French power in North || one hundred and eighty miles (or, sixteen hours,) below, 
America. The original inhabitants were simple in their || it is easily accessible from the Atlantic States, and the 
habits, and their pursuits were chiefly agricultural. The i States watered by the Ohio, Tennessee, and Cumberland 
government parcelled out to them the rieh prairie-land | rivers. The national road will also terminate at this 
in the neighborhood for a circumference of two leagues, || place, and will soon be made the central point of several 
where, with but one general enclosure to protect their \ projected rail-roads. The soil of the surrounding eoun- 
crops from the wild beasts, they tilled the soil, and lived | try is rich, and minerals almost every where abound—it 
logether ina happy and patriarchal community. There |! js easily cultivated, affording abundant harvests, with 
were some, however, who traded in peltries and valuable |) pyt comparatively little labor, while the forests are 
fars, with the Indians, which they shipped on keelboats || valuable for their timber. Few places in the United 
'o New-Orleans, receiving in return, such merchandize || States, West of the mountains, none except, perhaps 
as the citizens required. | New Orleans, bid fair to rise to a higher rank among 

When the government of Saint Louis, with Louisianna, | American cities, than Saint Louis. The city is built 
was transferred to the United States, this town, which | over a substratum of limestone, such as composes the 
tad received but little increase by emigration, began to \ cliffs for many leagues below. Most of the buildings are 
Wract the attention of the Americans, who, like a flight | constructed of this material, which gives solidity without 
locusts began to flock Westward. About the same | any apparent beauty to the whole town. The levee or 
Period the introduction of steamboats on the Western H landing-place, is at low water, one hundred and fifty feet 
Mers, the first of which, the General Pike, appeared at | wide, descending rather abruptly to the water. It is 
aint Louis in 1817, gave new wings to the laberious | much too narrow for the business dene upon it, and the 
°mmerce whieh had hitherto been carried on in this | citizens already begin to feel the incogyenience of it. It 


| 





~~ 




















is exceeding rough and broken, and by no means a very /! 





pleasant promenade, though to the merchants it is, no |) 
doubt, literally paved with gold. If the citizens of Saint | 
Lonia appreciated the beauty as well as the comforts of a | 







smooth, even landing, before a town, they would set 





about improving, by grading and paving their “ First i 
street,” instead of altogether beautifying other parts of |, 
their town. From the water, the town rises gradually to 
about six hundred yards, to a level plain, (the beginning of | 
the prairies that stretch Westward,) over which it | 
spreads for several squares. This is the newest, and | 
destined to be the handsomest part of the town. The 
streets are spacious, and houses are going up on them, 











which are ornaments to the city. The town of Saint Loui- 





was incorporated into a city government in 1822. The 





income of the city is about thirty-five thousand per 
annum. Saint Louis proper (or the chartered limit) 
is but one and a half miles long, on the river, and half a 







mile wide. The suburbs of the city are called North and | 

- ; 
South Saint Louis, and are each larger in extent, than || 
central Saint Louis. The commerce of the city is || 






app*rently greater than that of Louisville. Twenty- || 





three steamers are now lying at the landing, and more | 





- i? 
than forty have been seen here at the same time. There 





are seldom less than twenty here at any one period. All! 
of them bring and carry away full freights. The health | 
of Saint Louis, so faras I can learn, is equal to that of | 
Natchez, which is saying a great deal, for Natchez, | 
is no doubt the healthiest city West of the Alleghanies ;_ 
this has been proved by its statistics of mortality com- 1 
pared with those of other places bearing the reputation || 
of great salubrity. The present population of Saint 1 
Louis, including the suburbs is estimated at about | 
fourteen thousand; it has more than doubled since 1831. | 
There are here a very handsome court house, in the i 
centre of a green square, well-built market-house, an 











orphan asylum, several hotels, a hospital, five printing || 





offices, several brass and iron foundries, saw mills, grist | 

mills, and various manufactories. There are also the | 
Saint Louis university under the management of the | 
Jesuits, a nunnery, a young ladies’ academy, and numerous | 
schools for children. If inexhaustible resources and | 
unrivalled commercial faculties. if new streets, piled with | 
material for building, and handsome edifices going up on) 
every side, if crowded and noisy thoroughfares, if s.eamers 

constantly coming and departing, if crowded hotels, 

taverns, and boarding-houses, if the arrival of from fifty | 
to two hundred strangers daily, and finally, if a spirit of | 
enterprize, such as few cities exhibit, are indications of 

prosperity, then is Saint Louis the most thriving city in ! 
the Great West. 7 A 






















Tue common fluency of speech in many men, and most 
women, is owing to a scarcity of matter and a scarcity of 
words; for whoever is a master of language and has a 
mind full of ideas, will be apt in speaking to hesitate | 
upon the choice of ‘both; whereas common speakers 
have only one set of ideas, and one set of words to clothe \ 
them in; and these are always ready at the mouth: so 
people comé faster out of a church when it is almost | 








empty, than when @ crowd is at the door.—Swift. i 
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Original. 
STANZAS. 


BY ANN S. STEPHENS. 


We met--that happy hour is thrown 
O’er my sad destiny, 

Bright as the Heavenly bow that shone 
On earth’s tempestuous sea, 

When the deep solemn voice of God 
Recalled the waters of the flood. 


The ties which bound my soul to life, 
Were perishing and dead, 
All blighted by the constant strife 
Of fevered thoughts—'till feelings rife 
With low sweet music spread, 
Along each sad and voiceless string, 
And through this heart went whispering, 
’Tillas a lute, to thy dear will, 
Alone, it wakes with tuneful thrill. 
Let others strive to wake the strain, 
And all its notes are hushed again. 


My life’s bow! mantled to the brim 
With blighted hopes and pain, 
The ruby wine was pale and dim— 
Around the cold and tarnished rim 
The gems had lost their flame. - 
One drop within the wine ye threw, 
Which kindled all to its own hue. 
The gem ye cast within the bowl 
Shed starry brightness o’er the whole. 


The flowers which early shed their bloom 
Along my youthful way, 

Were sighing for their lost perfume— 

As if they blossomed in a tomb 
Where human ashes lay. 

Then, like a sunshine came thy smile, 

The blossoms drooped a little while, 

And then, as if they felt the dew, 

Upon them stole a blushing hue— 

And as beneath an April rain, 

Their sweetness all came back again. 


How deep the change since first we met! 
How deep, and still how bright! 

These eyes are sometimes dimly wet 

With bitter tears—and sad regret 
Still often dulls their sight— 

That clouds can ever intervene 

Thy noble heart and mine between. 

Yet they are but the mists that lie 

Upon a blue and April sky. 

With years that bow! has brighter grown, 
The wine more ruby red. 


The music bath a richer tone, 
And from each bright and precious sione 


A mellow light is shed. 

Thy will may quench their light again, 
Thy hand alone can rend the chain, 
Where gems and flowers and music twine, 
To link thy nobe heart with mine. 
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Original. 
GIANT’S NECK. 

Tux readers of American topography, and more 
especially the delvers into those compends of Connecti- 
cut history, semi-occasionally put forth under various 
titles for the purpose of attracting the attention of* per- 
sons more or less interested in the annals of the glorious 
old land of “ Steady Habits,” and still more especially 
those who navigate Long Island Sound, either as skip- 
pers, mariners, engineers, or passengers, in the multitudi- 
nous steam-boats, packet-sloops, and notion venders of the 
great Yankee nation—are familiar with the name of the 
romantic headland with which we have to do at present; 
but, it is a decided opinion with us, that few or none of 
the number know any thing of the origin of the name, 
and that fewer still are acquainted with the legendary 
romance connected with that beautiful promontory, and 
the yet more beautiful bay and islets from whose bosom 
it projects. It is our purpose to tell them. 

Giant's Neck is now one of the most quiet, as it 
certainly is one of the most charming spots on the whole 
line of the Connecticut coast, from Rye to Watchill; 
and that is praise sufficient for any spor, either here or in 
Arcadia; for, we take it upon us to say, that ocean, sea, 
or bay does not wash its waves on lovelier strands or 
“bellow its billow-music”’ amidst a softer scenery than 
skirts the coast of old Connecticut. 

Giant’s Neck is not so familiarly known to navigators 
as “Sachem’s Head,” because, forsooth, it is more 
retiring, not only in its manners but in its position. 
“Giant’s Neck,” however, is abundantly more beautiful 
not merely in its locale, but we intend before we get 


GIANT'S NECK. 
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Giant’s Neck is one of the first nestling spots of the 
Griswolds, and most devoutly do we hope itmay never go 
out of the family or the name. Nor does it seem likely 
todo so. The spot where stood the ancient church of 
which one of the Griswolds was the minister, is about 
two miles from the old family seat, and within some 
eight or ten years past, the Measieurs Griswold of 
this city, who are two of our most eminent and successful 
merchants, have erected, (or caused to be erected mainly 
through their means,) a handsome and substantial stone 
edifice, not only for the continuance of the worship of 
God in its primitive form, but to preserve and embalm 
the memory of its old minister and its old parishioners on 
the very ground where their posterity have so long been 
wont to gaze over their graves, and endeavor to decipher 
the quaint inscriptions on their monuments. If those 
who read this attempt to perpetuate the memory of the 
spot, will ride out from New London, on some pleasant 
afternoon, in the proper season, they need to go but 
seven miles, (probably a little more,) before they will find 
all we have said litevally exact, and only defici ut in the 
poetic temperament, that should have been more glowing 
and consequently more true in its description. Old 
Niantic is the name of the region hereabouts, and the 
name especially of the pretty church just mentioned, as 
it was the name of the nut-brown editice of more than 
one hundred years ago, which it has superseded, and 
Niantic is redolent of legendary lore, all of it capable of 
being turned to good account, and which shall, if we live 
long enough, be turned to good account. Bride Pond, 
and Witch Ledge, the Obit Spring, the Woolpit Hills, 
and Manatock Mountains, shal] not go down to oblivion, 


” throngh with this modest notice of it, to prove that it has unrecorded, if one of its rustic ruralizers in a great city, 
more of historic interest, more Aboriginal romance, than 2 do any thing to prevent it. We have the whole 
all the Heads or Head-lands that can be found even by | romantic region under an antiquarian supervision, and 
a coast-surveyor from this city to Cape Cod, “all along , it shall go hard with us but Taber Hill, Sunkapogue, 
shore.” Giant’s Neck is only second to “ Black Point” Ponegansett Pond, and Griswold Wood, shall yet hold 
in Indian reminiscences, and may even take precedence of | the position with posterity to which the deeds of the 
that famous promontory in some of its olden legends. | original heatheness that inhabited them, and the early 
It does not boast of being the birth-place of the Pyunkers, Christianity that superseded the Indian, entitled “ Old 
the Wawkeets, the Occuishes, the Obits, and the | Niantic.” 

Soebucks, of that renowned region—its aboriginal pre- | Oar only object now is to settle a mooted topographi- 
tensions are more humble—it claims only to be a suburb | Cal fact—to put people in possession of a knowledge 
at! of this seat of Pequod celebrity—branch celebrity we || necessary to a proper understanding of local nomenclature, 
mean, derived from the more prominent renown of the | Why thés place is thus named, and why that is known 
present stock of Indian magnificence. | by another designation, few folks know, and fewer still, 
Giant's Neck, however, though but secondary in its | ¥® fear, have any desire to know. They should know. 
celebrity as an Indian precinct, has taken the lead of | It is unpardonable that in so young a country as ours, 
Black Point, in the modern history of that region. As ® Single spot should bear a name that those who inhabit 
en English settlement it became even more hate than | it are unable to account for, even from tradition. In 
the royal seat of aboriginal royalty itself, for the reasons | point of fact, tradition itself is but a sort of treadmill; 
which we shall detail hereafter, and as an American those who know any thing about it only remember the toil 
point of interest, it bas been still worthier of note. For With which they trod its steps, and care little more about 

; more than one hundred years it has been owned by the || those who went before them, than the last operator 
Griswolds, and during the whole time been in the actual °#Ts for his predecessor, in any other department of 
occupancy of that ancient and respectable family. This | human knowledge. 
branch of them are near relatives of the Griswolds of || Ia an early part of the eighteenth century, a fnrious 
Black Hall, at the mouth of the Connecticut, so long and || “8t raged between the Pequods, a fierce and merciless 
#0 honorably known as the proprietors of the soil. A spot || branch of the great Narragansett nation, inhabiting the 

‘ that has produced two governors of the state, and still || left bank of the Pequod river, (now the Thames,) and 


Continues the family residence. 





the Niantics, a tribe descending from the same savage 
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stock, who had been long located on a point in Long 
Island Sound, nearly equi-distant from the Connec- 
ticut and the beautiful arm of the sea, which we have 
already said, is known by the name of the Thames. 
The Pequods determined upon the annihilation of the 
Niantics, had prepared a formidable fleet of canoes, on 


board which they had embarked a strong body of their | 


savage chivalry, intent on this fell purpose. The arma- 


ment set sail, or rather set paddle from Pauquetannock, | 


the principal maratime port of that power—(maratime 
enough for our purpose, since its waters were then and 
are now sufficiently brackish to bear good oysters.) The 
armament passed Mamacock with a fair tide, and moon 


enough to carry them by Yarwcop’s Rock in safety. || 
What isnow New London, was then a quiet and peaceable | 


little Saltwater hamlet, sleepy as it is now, and having 
once gone to bed, nothing under Heaven would have 
awakened it at that time, short of the arrival of a prize- 
vessel, as nothing would disturb its slumbers now, but 
the appearance of a New Zealand whaleman with an 
uncommon quantity of sperm oil. New London, there- 
fore, offered no opposition tothe Pequod squadron. The 
Indians probably would have been brought to by the 
martialists at Fort Trumbull, but unfortunately that 
gallant garrison was not established until towards a 
hundred years afterwards. This we consider sufficient 
apology for any seeming want of vigilance on the part of 


that valiant military post. For very much the same 


reason, Castle Griswold on the opposite side of the river, i} 
permitted the Lantern Hill forces to pass without question | 
and without attack. They cleared the “ Harbor’s mouth” | 


and even doubled Millstone Point, with perfect safety, 


the inhabitants, a doughty race of warriors having over- | 


eaten themselves at a thanksgiving dinner, had actually 
gone early to bed and slept so soundly through the night, 
that Saucasus himself might have robbed their henroosts 
with impunity, and for aught we know, have carried off 
the family grunter without tying his nose and without 
awakening his owners. At all events, the adventurers 
entered Black Point Bay, and reconnoitered Wigwam- 
Rock without the slightest molestation. Peter Tantiqui- 
geon himself, a Mohegan of distinction, then on a visit to 
some of his Niantic relations, being the only Indian that 
scented ‘he foe during the still repose of that eventful 
night; and even his temporary suspicions were soon 
lulled to rest by the opinion that it was nothing more than 
the noise of some skunk hunters from ‘‘ Small Gains,” 
who finding no land game had undertaken to rifle Mr. 
Maniwaring’s lobster pots. 

The brave but rather too confident Niantic, therefore, 
permitted the Pequod forces to pass the point; and at 
this moment it is necessary for the historian of the 
expedition to leave them, for the purpose of “ bringing up 
the rear,”’—not of the belligerent fleet, but of the bistory— 
not to aid the invaders, but to enable the reader to 
understand the story. 

The Indian fort at Black Point was already closely 
invested by the land forces of the potent Pequod empire, 
The 
naval armament was fitted out for the purpose, not only 


and was actually upon the point of starvation. 


GIANTS 


af lending aid to the besiegers by military reinforeement. | 








NECK. 


but with the more important object of preventing any 
improvement in the commissariat of the beleagured 
garrison. Jt was intended not only to strengthen the 

Pequod army by an actual reinforcement of men, but to 

cut off all supplies which the friends of the Niantics 
‘| might endeavor to throw into the fort by water. The 
fort was already in such a strait for want of provisions, 
that it was quite impossible for it to hold out much 


longer, and every thing was in this doplorable predica- 
|, ment when the hostile fleet “‘ cast kellick” off the cove 
| which separates the lands now owned by Mrs. Griswold 





on one side, and the P family on the other. The 


i Pequods had become befogged in one of those sea mists 
|, which, like the fog at Nantucket, frequently envelopes 
the New England coast in a darkness dense enough to 
H ‘cut with a knife,” and sometimes so palpable that the 
|| navigators of Block Island can drive a nail into it and 
_ hang up their hats. 


| Now, it so happened, that while this mighty armament 


| was upon the very point of pouncing upon the unfortu- 
| nate Niantics, and was prepared at all events, to cut of 
all the efforts of their friends to recruit the stock of 
yokeheag in the garrison, the mighty men of Black 
Hall, Four Mile river, and the adjacent regions, had 
H collected canoes laden with Indian provision for the fort, 
{}and having passed the promontory already mentioned, 
‘and whose name this expedition gave te it, as we shall 
| show in the sequel, the enemy was discovered. 


It was, of course, quite out of the question for so feeble 
a force to make its way through the blockading fleet vi ¢ 
_armis, anda council of war was instantly called. Unlike 
|;some modern consultations in military and civic opere- 
| tions, the discussion was as prompt as the call. It was 
decided at once, that stratagem must be resorted tw. 
| The succoring squadron run under the little wooded 
|, islet, now so beautiful a feature in the lovely landscape 
ito which we have already alluded, and another council 
| held a hasty session. The result was immediate and 





decisive. 

One of the Griswolds, (we wish we had the papers by 
us to ascertain his christian name,) commanded the 
expedition, and to him belongs the honor of suggesting 
the measure that saved the devoted garrison, and gavé 
name to the place, which through our means will, we 
take it, be immortal in history. This bold fellow proposed 
to the Lees, the Marvins, the Ingrahams, the Lords, and 
the Chadwicks, ete., ete., who composed his command, 
that instead of fighting their way through the hostile fleet, 
they should frighten the enemy from the coast, and thus 
relieve the garrison, despite the formidable forces that 
| beleagured it by sea and land. The proposition was 

unanimously adopted, and the necessary means immedi 
|| ately taken to carry it into effect. The relief vessels 
were at once prepared for moving, and one Lester, * 
stalwart member of the band, it was agreed, should be 
the principal instrument by which it was proposed © 
circumvent the Indian seacommander. This man was 4 
formidable bodily dimensions in his own proper perso? 
‘but it was determined to add materially to his altitude 
by artificial appliances, and being, moreover, a men 
uncommon athletic powers, and pliancy as well 
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dexterity of limb, he was well fitted to the important 
functions assigned to him. 

Every thing else being ready, Lester was provided 
with a pair of sfi/¢s, which would add at least five feet 
to his height, with extempore garments to make his 
corporeal elongation proportionate to the increased 
longitude of leg. Thus made up in size, care was taken 
to make his face as fierce as possible, and all his personal 
appointments of corresponding dimensions. He was 
then placed on end in the principal canoe, and the 
whole squadron rowed towards the enemy. Never 
was consternation more complete than when the 
Pequod warriors first descried this appalling apparition! 
We are aware that the classical enviers of this our 
glorious narrative, will affect to find paralel cases in 
ancient history, and even claim that several of the 
heroes of Greece, Rome, Egypt, and the villainous com- 
monwealth of Carthage, have done greater things, and 
resorted to more ingenious expedients. It is false—nay, | 
we may almost venture to adopt the language of the 
speech at Patchogue, and tell the varlets they lie! There 
never was any thing, ancient or modern, half equal to 
this ‘‘ moral strategy’’ of the Black Hall hero, and we | 
hereby give mortal defiance to the caitiff who says there 
was. This, to those who know us, we take it, is enough! 
Enough, at any rate for our purpose is it, that the Pequod || 
fleet was struck with a dismay that not a soul on board | 
could disguise; from the admiral down to the smallest 
pawpoose that officiated as powder monkey in this || 
flotilla, the consternation was irrepressible and fatal. | 
Resistance was deemed ridiculous, and flight was the | 
sole alternative that occurred to the mind of Sachem, H 
private savage, or squaw, if squaw there was on board—a i! 
matter that is much mooted, in the historical records of || 
those days. | 

“Sauve que peut,” was the word that passed at once | 
through the fleet, and though itis understood not to have | 
been in French but good classical Narragansett, it | 
answered the purpose just as well; for every mother’s | 
son (and daughter) acted upon that salutary admonition, | 


and the Indians scampered from the scene with more than 


Waterloo celerity. They came prepared to fight | 
Niantics, Montauks, Mohegans, Hammanassetts, or even i 
the burly burghers of Pettipaug, but they had no idea of | 
waging war with devils, and of course, entertained \ 
no doubt that the enormous mass of apparent humanity, 
was nothing less, (though probably something more,) ! 
than a reinforcement from the regions, reputed at that || 
time, as they are now, of very unsavory character, and | 
whose forces, very little is gained by encountering. || 
What became of the affrighted fleet in its way back to i 
Mamacock, or whether in fact it ever reached that place, H 
is more than we know, and more than we care, for that 
matter. It is sufficient for us, that the besieged fort of | 


the Niantics was relieved, and the land forces-of the | 


Pequods drawn off, as their sea armament had been. ! 


The head-land was for years dreaded and avoided by the 


savages, and by them designated by the outlandish appel- | 
lation, which in their heathen tongue signifies—being 
translated into our more euphonious language—Giant’s 





Neck. c. F. D. 


Original. 
LAYS OF A LOVER. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


THE BEGUILER. 
Love is the beguiler—maidens, beware, 
He comes in a smile and a sigh; 
Shut up and bar up your hearts as ye will, 
He’|] dart in through the shield of an eye. 


He’s light as a thistle and swift as the wind, 
When he sings—oh, the nightingale’s dumb, 

Some how or other, he’s always near by, 
Soon or late he is certain to come. 


Keep watch, gentle lady—beware lest he cause 
You from soft, downy slumber to start, 

And take off when he goes, like a mischievous imp, 
Not the roof of your house, but your heart. 


He’s a terrible chap, though he hasn’ta beard, 
And does not sport whiskers, but curls, 

And his cheek is as red as a sunny-rich peach, 
And his lip is as smooth as a girl’s. 


With the wile of a serpent he makes his approach, 
Though as harmless in mien as a dove, 

I'd rather encounter an army of men 
Than that sly, little archer, young love. 


A target for years he has made of my heart, 
With an aim so well-taken and true, 

That at last it is riddled and torn into shreds, 
And now every arrow flies through. 


Oh, he’s the beguiler and stealeth away, 
The very best plumes of old Time: 

Beware of him, ladies, but most when he comes 
In the fanciful garment of rhyme. 


Your poets pretend that their words are sincere, 
As a spotless, young angel’s above ; 
When they know in their souls they are only the lies 
Of that wicked, young devil, called Love. 
TO VvV—. 
I saw thee once, my dearest, 
But once, and yet thou art 
The fondest and the nearest, 
To this devoted heart— 
Thy soft, dark eves are in my dreams, 
And waking, I behold their beams. 


To me there is no gladness 
On the earth and in the air, 
And life is veiled with sadness, 
And nothing seems as fair, 
As ere I saw those dark eyes shine, 
And pressed thy tender hand in mine. 


Ah! fate has not a blessing, 
Beloved, in store for me— 
Like the rapture of possessing 
Love’s sweetest gift in thee. 
We met, we parted—it is past; 
That meeting was our first and last. 

















Original. 
LOVE’S VAGARIES. 


BY MISS CAROLINE F. ORNE. 


Youna Love one day, in a merry mood, 







Snatched up his bow and quiver, 





And spreading his winga his way pursued, 





Ou the banks of a rolling river. 






There stood in his path a damsel fair, 
Of most romantic beauty, 

And a bachelor old, with a gallant air, 
Was proffering courteous duty. 








Young Love from his quiver drew a dart, 





And nearer them softly stealing, 





He planted it deep in the bachelor’s heart, 





And left him lowly kneeling. 






Onward he went, and crossing the stream, 





He came to a stately dwelling; 





There the sunlight fell with a softened gleam, 





And music’s notes were swelling. 





He entered a fair and spacious hall, 
Where a lady sat commanding, 
And near her an awkward servant tall, 







With downcast eyes was standing. 





Young Love with an arch and merry smile, 
Stood gazing for a minute; 

But beware of his glance, so full of guile, 
Be sure there’s treachery in it! 






He wounded them both with an arrow keen, 
And then from the hall descended, 

And onward with gay triumphant mien, 
His way to the kitchen wended. 








There was a woman ugly and old, 
Her nose and chin were meeting, 
Her teeth were yellow as any gold— 
Oh! beauty’s charms are fleeting ! 








’ But love has a dart for the plainest face, 
As often as for the fairest, 
And thou without beauty, take heart of grace, 







And see that thou never despairest. 





For he pierced the heart of a foolish youth, 
And a veil his eyes threw over; 

’Twas a merry sight, | ween, in truth, 
To see him jlay the lover. 









Love spread his wings and flew away, 
'Till he came to a rosy bower; 

’T was twined with the crimson cypress gay, 
And the white Clematis flower. 










There sat a lady of saddened mien, 
Tears o'er her cheek were gleaming; 
Her form was the fairest ever seen, 
In fancy's wildest dreaming. 








“Oh, ho!” said young Love, “ this work is mine, 
Your sorrow shall soon be over, 
Here comes the youth whose heart must be thine, 


No longer he'll be a rover.” 










LOVE’S VAGARIES.---STANZAS. 








The lady was rich, and the youth was poor, 
But Love is all-powerful ever, 





And he kindled a flame that should still endure, 


’Till death should those fond hearts sever. 
He peeped in a cottage window next, 
Where there sat a gentle maiden; 
She was quietly reading a holy text, 
To a sufferer heavy laden. 
Wo and anguish had made their home 
In that sad and lonely dwelling, 
And many a bitter trial had come, 
Their hearts with deep grief swelling. 
Softer and purer grew young Love’s mien, 
As he thought of the days before them; 
As gently he turned from the holy scene, 
He uttered a blessing o’er them. 
To tell of the freaks of Love were vain— 
They are countless in their number ; 
But who would escape from his fatal pain, 
Must never let caution slumber. 
He lurked: in the fold of a lady’s shaw]; 
From her wreathing curls he darted, 
As they swept o’er her shoulder’s graceful fall 
Like threads frum the sunbeams parted. 
He entered the halls of the rich and gay, 
In the dwelling low and lonely; . 
Many a heart he pierced fur aye, 
And some for a moment only. 
He joined together the foolish ond sage, 
Witty and wise with the stupid ; 
Beauty with wealth, and youth with age— 
These were the freaks of Cupid. 


Original. 
STANZAS. 


Cuertsu that fervor, gentle maiden, 
Which fires thy breast; 

’Tis with thy Saviour’s goodness laden, 
Purest and best. 

Go where it leads—aye heed its calling, 
Nor bid it cease ; 

Like sound of far-off water's falling, 
It culms to peace. 

In this thy new devoted feeling, 
Fervent and deep, 

Anger and envy passed concealing, 
Forgotten sleep. 

Sure hope to highest joys inviting, 
Now bids thee come, 

And peace and gentleness uniting, 
Thy heart have won. 

If teara and sighs in holy sadness 
Are sown by thee, 

In regionsyf undying gladness 
Thy fruit shall be. 

Let others say" This meditation 
Is false and vain ;”’ 

With Christ in trusting dedication 
Do thou remain. gE. L. 


L. 
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Original. | is a woman.”” My determination was at once taken, 


PAULINE ROSIER _and unclasping my cloak from my shoulders, | wrapped 
‘ a ° . it around her stiff and senseless form, and replacing her 
BY ROBERT HAMILTON. in the recess in which I had first discovered her, bas- 


— tened to the nearest dwelling, to solicit for her shelter 
ras i lick ld Nov : 
It was in the twilight of a cold November day, and assistance. 
wuile a violent storm was raging as I hurried along the | Jr was with difficulty, however, that I could find one 
Rue De Grace, that I heard a feeble voice exclaim, | heart to lend a favorable ear to my story, all to whom 
“Charity! Charity!” 
whence the sound proceeded, and there, in the dark | fyr such is human nature, ever too prone to receive with 
recess of an old building, sat a human figure shivering suspicion the prayer of misery, and to attribute to the 
. lL . . 2 > . » > ? . . 
The singular situation, and the wretched | wretched sufferer, the cause of his own misfortunes. 


I turned to the spot from] applied, appearing to regard my request as quixotic, 


in rags. 
appearance of the supplicant, caused me to pause. On | At length I encountered a feeling response in the person 
a closer examination, I found it was a female crouched | of poor and humble woman, who listened with com- 
upon the damp and chilly ground; a tattered cloak was passion to my story, and telling her husband, whose 
closely drawn around her person, but yet so scanty in its | heart, thank God, was as alive to my tale of wretched- 
dimensions, as to suffer her arms to be exposed to the | ness as that of his honest partner, to accompany me, 
fury of the storm. Her neck and bosom were also par- | we returned to the spot where I had left the sufferer, 
tially uncovered, over which hung thick black masses of | and arrived in the very crisis of time, to rescue her from 
dishevelled hair. Her face was pale and haggard, while | two gens d’ armes, who were dragging her along with 
her eyes flashed with a wild and unearihly lustre. On) brutal force, and heaping on her the most debasing 
perceiving me regarding her, she extended ber right | reproaches. “Gentlemen,” | exclaimed, “ that female 
hand, and in a voice of melancholy sweetness, faintly js ynder my protection; pray resign her to my care.” 

again ejaculated—** Charity! Charity!’ I dropped |) A Joud laugh burst from the minions of authority, 
piece of money in her palm—my heart filled with sor- accompanied with a threat of punishment if I offered to 
row at her desolate and cheerless situation. ‘ Poor | oppose them in the performance of their duty—at the 
woman,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ may God be with thee,” and | same time they pushed the poor creature with such vio- 





turning away, I was about to resume my path. 

With a strong convulsive effort, she sprang forward, | 
seized my hand, pressed it to her lips, then falling on | 
her knees, calleda blessing on me. The suddenness of | 
the act caused her cloak to fall to the ground, and | 
reveal to view a tall, emaciated figure, in the veriest 


habiliments of poverty, while [ particularly observed a 





miniature richly encased in gold, suspended from wr 
neck by a faded black riband. Dim as was the light, I 
could, however, discover that it was the picture of a | 
man—no doubt a treasured remembrance—a gift of | 
happicr times—a token of the affections that served 


| 
“To bring remembrance full before the view 
Of the loved lineaments | 
Of those we ne'er must hope to meet again.” 
! 
' 


“Pray rise, my good woman,” I said—* this is no || 
place for sorrow;’’ and [ endeavored to raise her, but | 
sobs deep and audible heaved her bosom, tears streamed || 
in torrents from her eyes; she held my band with a | 
grasp like death—a strong hysterical laugh ensued, and 1 
she fell senseless before me. 

My situation was a most singular and painful one— | 


} 


almost a stranger in Paris—an unknown female in sor- | 
row and suffering lying stretched before me on the cold | 
and stony ground—no one near to aid or advise, for | 
such was the fury of the hour, that the streets were | 
utterly deserted. To leave her exposed to the mercy of | 
the elements—to the chance of recovery, or to the acci- | 
dental meeting of some individual more able than myself, 
to succor her, seemed an act of barbavity. A thousand | 
ideas flashed through my mind with the rapidity of | 
lightning, and I stood for some minutes the being of | 


irresolution, but humanity whispered to my heart, “ She 


“ 


lence, that she fell prostrate on the cold and flinty pave- 
ment. 
I felt the blood of indignation mount to my face. I 


clenched my fist, and but for the cooler judgment 


of my companion, who arrested my arm, the ruffians 
the next moment would have fallen before me. I 
sprang forward, and raised the sufferer—the Liood was 
streaming from a deep gash above her temple. On per- 


| ceiving I was beside her, she clung around me with 


frantic violence. ‘Save me! save me!”’ she exclaimed, 
“they would drag me to a prison—they call me a beg- 
gar—a thief—a—a—she could not give utterance to the 
epithet—a convulsive shudder ran throughout her frame 


,—a flood of tears came to her relief, and she wept bit- 


terly upon my bosom. 

The gens d’ armes looked at each other with amaze- 
ment. Their stern visages seemed to relax at the 
They muttered some words, the 
direct purport of which I could not hear, but the sounds 
[ thought were those of pity. I seized the moment to 
appeal to their feelings. My prayer was successful, 
which, backed by a few pieces—a more powerful udvo- 
cate than the voice of humanity—they consigned the 
unfortunate creature to my protection. I now lost no 
time in urging upon her the necessity of accompanying 
us to a place of safety. At first she hesitated, as if sus- 
picious that my suggestion was the covert of some sinis- 
ter design, but my request being seconded by my gene- 
rous friend, won her confidence, and leaning upon us for 
support, we directed ber tottering footsteps to the dwel- 
ling of the good Baptiste—the name of the worthy indi- 
vidual who had listened to my story. and who was now 
most anxious in his efforts to succor the unfortunate, 

Arrived at his dwelling, his kind dame was busy in 
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administering to the wants of the sufferer, who now be- | *“ Ah! sir,” she exclaimed, “did you not save me 
ginning to feel assured that we were guided in our actions from famishing—insult—prison—haply from death? 
solely from the impulse of charity, began to acquire Yes, yes, there is a frankness in your manner—a candor 
confidence, while her countenance assumed an expres-} in your speech that assures me I may confide in you. 
sion of melancholy happiness mingled with the remains | Will you consent to become the possessor of my secret 
of departed beauty. Her age was apparently not more | —my monitor? Do not consider me an impostor— 
than forty, while her language and mien gave token of a | indeed, indeed, I am an oppressed and suffering being— 
superior education. The locket already referred to, gave | the victim of villany and power.” 
also proof that there was a mystery connected with the || Ttook her hand, and requesting her to be seated, said, 
situation in which I had found her. Her exhausted “If what you say be true, in the sight of Heaven I 
state, however, forbade, for the present, any inquiry, | promise to direct your acts, and to endeavor to redress 
and confiding her to the care of Baptiste and his spouse, | your wrongs.” 
with means to procure whatever was necessary for her || “Thanks! Thanks! God will reward you—alas! 
immediate wants, 1 was about to retire, with the pro-! I can never. Igok here,” she said, “ taking the minia- 
mise that I should be with her in the morning, but the | ture from her bosom. ‘‘ Behold the cause of my poverty 
poor creature appeared fearful to part from me. ‘“ Oh, and suffering. I looked—it was the likeness of a young 
sir,” she exclaimed, “do not forsake me. I am indeed | and noble-looking man. 
unfortunate. I have no friend on earth; all, all have l “ And who is he?” I asked. 
deserted me. You, sir, I feel, were sent by Heaven to || “My husband! she replied. Her hand dropped by 
extricate me from the wiles of oppression, do not deny | her side with the miniature, and but for my assistance 
me your confidence—your counsel. 1 am a wretched | she would have fallen to the ground. 
wife and mother—my husband is—”’ || “ My good woman,” I said, “compose yourself. Let 
“Hush!” I eried, interrupting her; ‘to-morrow I} there be no reserve, no concealment with me. Tell me 
will bear ‘all—doubt not my friendship—my interest in | all, and rely upon me as your friend—your protector.” 
your case. You want repose. Retire, and in the morn-|| “I do! I do sincerely,” she exclaimed. “ Alas, it is 
ing I shall be with you.” The poor creature seemed | a tale fraught with bright days, fond hearts, and blighted 
entirely overcome by the little kindness I had shown | hopes; but’”—she looked around the apartment as if 
ber; she fell upon her knees, and invoked a blessing | fearful other ears than mine might hear the recital. 
upon me. Baptiste and his spouse responded “‘ Amen!” |'T rose, and satisfying myself that all was safe, assured 
I departed from the house. Darkness had now com-| her that she might proceed freely. Thus encouraged, 
pletely enveloped the world; the elements had nothing || she spoke as follows : 
abated in their fury, and hurrying through the storm- j ‘“* My maiden name was Pauline Rosier, the only child 
swept streets, | soon reached my home. That night as ‘of humble parents, who resided in the village of Plancy, 
I pressed my pillow, I thanked God that I felt a better |'in the department of Aube. As is too frequently the 
and a bappier man. ‘case, I was indulged in every caprice that my youthful 
On the morning I repaired to the house of Baptiste. }, mind could fancy. Seventeen summers had shed their 
The worthy couple received me with the cheering intel- | Justre on my head, and life was to me a garden of joy. 





ligence that their patient had passed a night of good! At this period, there came to reside in our village a 
repose, and was, in every respect, much better. I) young man, by name, De Brian, of noble birth and 
requested to be conducted to her. My demand was at! attractive manners. He had been sent, by his father, 
once acceded to, and being led into a little apartment, | from Paris, for the better finishing of his education, under 
humble but cleanly, with a bright fire blazing upon the | 
hearth, I found the object of my solicitude seated at a! restoration of ap impaired constitation, occasioned by 


table, gazing eagerly upon the miniature. So deeply ‘the gaicties and dissipation of the capital. Among the 


the tuition of the pastor of our village, as well as for the 


was she abstracted, she was not aware of my presence, | inhabitants, he soon became a favorite, and, at our cot- 
and when I broke the silence, she started to her feet and |}tage a constant visitor. My heart was captivated by 
hastily concealed the miniature in her bosom. |his appearance, and [ regarded him as a being superior 

She was conscious, however, that I bad witnessed the | | ‘to all that I had hitherto beheld. He was assiduous in 
act, and a deep blush suffused her countenance. I \ his attentions to me, and at length avowed himself, with 
betrayed no astonishment or curiosity, but slightly ad- || the permission of my parents, my lover. This, however, 
verted to the happy improvement in her looks. She |' was opposed by the pastor, and his visits forbidden. 
was again about to express her gratitude, when I pre- f Young, ardent, and impetuous, he was not to be debarred 
vented her. “ Well, well, as you please,” she said, | from my society, and excuses and opportunities were 
“but it is fic that you know something of the unhappy ‘easily found for our meeting. At length, alarmed at the 
creature whom you have so greatly befriended.” '| passion of his pupil, the pastor apprized his parent, and 

“Not without it be congenial to your feelings,” I| De Brian received am order to return immediately to 
answered. “I am convinced that my protection has ‘Paris, but before his departure, we were secretly wed- 
not been bestowed upon an unworthy object. That to ||}ded—he trusting that his father would sanction our 
me is a sufficient recompense, but, as yet, I am com- || union when he found it could not be recalled; but alas! 
paratively a stranger to you, and therefore not entitled | the avowal was received with rage and indignation by 


tv even your friendship, much less to your contidence.”” || the infuriated parent, who solemnly averred that I should 
li 
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never be received as the wife of his son. Rich, and |! 
possessing unbounded influence, he soon found means to 
cast a suspicion upon the validity of our marriage, and |) 
to prevent more effectually our again meeting, De Brian 
was despatched to a distant part of the empire, in the 
service of his country, and spies placed about him to/ 
prevent his sending to, or receiving intelligence from | 
me. To add to my afflictions at the same time, both | 
my parents were suddenly called from the world, and | 
shortly afterwards became a mother. Those who, in | 
my days of happiness, had been my friends, now regard- 
ed me with contempt, while the odium thrown upon my | 
union, made me a mark for the shafts of scandal. It 
was almost with difficulty that I even procured employ- | 
ment to support my existence, and that of my babe. Yet 
even then I found happiness in the hope that De Brian || 
might yet return, and my child behold the father of its 
Alas! that hope was suddenly dispelled. One || 


being. 
evening as I sat before my cottage dvor, the pastor | 
approached; in his hand he held a letter, which he said | 
was for me. It was the writing of De Brian. I severed | 
the seal, and with the eye of lightning glanced over its | 
contents. Just Heaven! they were the announcement | 
of his return to Paris—of his being wedded to another, || 
and a request that my child should be immediately | 
forwarded to him, to be reared according to his instruc- i 
tion. Sense forsook me, and I sank to the ground. |, 
When I awoke, it was to madness. For months I was 1 
the inmate of an asylum, during which time, my infant 
was conveyed to its father. On my restoration to con- | 
sciousness, I departed immediately for Paris in quest of | 
De Brian and my babe. On my arrival, [ found that he | 
had departed for a foreign land, and all tidings of my 
child were buried in mystery. Destitute of money— 
almost unable to walk—a victim to grief, and the agony 4 
of suspense, I knew not how to proceed. At length I , 
received enough to sustain my life by accepting of the | 
most menial employment, but I felt a comfort in the | 
thought that by remaining in Paris, I might ultimately 
gain intelligence of my child, but for fifteen years it has | 
been denied me. Two months since I was seized with a 
dangerous malady, and conveyed to the Hotel Dieu. 
On my recovery, | was too weak to labog, and the few 
articles of clothing which had been left in the hands of 
the persons with whom I had resided, had been seld 
jn my absence, to defray a small sum in which I was to 
them indebted, while they refused again to receive me, , 
fearing that I might become a burden. For this past | 
week, the streets have been my home, and the pittance | 
of the charitable passenger my only support. It was 
thus, sir, that you found me, and but for your humanity, 
I might have perished, and my secret remained un- 
known.” She paused, and regarding the portrait, 
sighed deeply. I could not reply, but turning aside, 
gave vent to my feelings in a flood of tears. 

At length mastering my emotion, I said—* And is 
that the likeness of De Brian?” 

“It is!” she replied. 

“ Will you permit me to examine it?” I asked. 

She spoke not, but at once placed it in my hand. 
Looking closely upon it, it struck me that I could receg- 
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| cally pronounced. 
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nize a strong resemblance to a nobleman with whom 
I had a slight acquaintance, and who was high in 


the judicial power of France. My curivsity was exci- 


' ted. A thousand ideas floated in my mind—the possi- 


bility that he might be the very individual, and the 
thought that as mysterious incidents had been by as 
singular coincidences brought to light, took possession 
of my heart, and I resolved at once to ascertain the 


| probability. 


“Will you confide this miniature to my care ?”’ said I. 
“Tt will materially aid my exertion in the discovery you 
so much desire.” 

“ Willingly!” she exclaimed, “for I feel assured that 
you are sent by Heaven, as my good angel, to divine 


|, the cruel mystery which hangs over me.” 


“You shall see or hear from me,” I continued, “ in 
the course of the day, and in the meantime, hold your+ 
self in readiness to come to me whenever I send for you.” 


| She promised obedience, and I quitted her presence. 


I immediately repaired to the Conservative Hall. 


| Count De Brisson, for such was the title which had been 


conferred upon him, was seated in the chair of justice. 


| I narrowly compared his features with those of the mini- 


ature, and although a lapse of years had materially 
altered them, still I thought I could discover a strong 
mutual resemblance. Yet how to be assured it was 
he, I knew not. I therefore approached closer to 
the tribunal, with the purpose of endeavoring to gleam 
officers information respecting 
The court 


from some of the 
his early character and patronymic name. 
was occupied with the trial of a criminal for forgery. 
He was a young man, of about seventeen or eighteen 


years of age, of elegant form and intellectual features. 


He had just concluded a most eloquent defence, and the 
spectators appeared to regard him with intense interest 
and pity. The jury had retired to consult upon a ver- 
dict, and a breathless suspense held possession of the 
the throng. Their absence was short, for the facts were 
so palpable against the prisoner, that no ameliorating 
clause could be found, and the word gui//y was emphati- 
A deep sigh burst from the body of 
the spectators, as the judge rose to pronounce the sen- 
tence. The culprit appeared to be the only one who 
betrayed no emotion; his brow was knit—a smile of 


callous contempt seemed to light up his features as he 


calmly heard the sentence of “ banishment for life to the 


galleys,” recorded against him. Bowing to the judge 


respectfully, he turned suddenly round to the spectators, 
and in a loud voice exclaimed, “Citizens, you have 
beheld a father condemn his own offspring. I arm Fre- 
deric de Brian! Count de Brisson’s lawful but discarded 
son!” A thrill of horror ran throughout the court. The 
Count grew pale, and tremblingly sunk back into his 


chair. The prisoner folded his arms upon his breast; a 


glow of revenge settled on his face, and a long laugh 
of exultation burst from his bosom. The officers were 


about to hurry him from the bar, when the Count, start- 
ing to his feet, exclaimed—* Hold! remove him not;’ 
then added, ‘“ Frederic de Brian, if thou art indeed my 
son, speak, why do I find thee bere?” 

“ By thy cruelty—thy pride,” cried the young man— 
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“by thy villainy, which denied me my rightful name 
and heritage—robbed me of my mother, and left me 
without a protector to direct my youth. My poor 
mother, if thou art yet alive—” 

“She is alive!’ [ voluntarily exclaimed. “ She 
Behold!” I 


exclaimed, holding aloft the miniature, “ behold, Count 


de Brisson, the zift of thy love, to thy wedded wife, 


lives and mourns thy unknown existence. 


’ 


Pauline Rosier.”” He uttered a frantic shriek, and fall- 
ing forward, was received in the arms of the attendants. 
They raised him—his eyes were fixed and lustreless— 
blood gushed from his mouth and nostrils, and he was 
borne from the court. His spirit had fled in the agony 
of the moment. 

That night the widowed mother clasped to her bosom 
her long lost son, for a remission of his sentence was 
easily obtained, now that his rank was known, and the 


cause which led to the deed considered. 


It appeared, that after Frederic had been taken from 
his mother, he had been consigned to the care of two 
aged peasants, with the strict injunction that he should 
be reared as their offspring, and his real origin from him 
be concealed. In this state of rusticity, the young man 
continued until the age of sixteen, at which time the old 
woman dying, revealed to him the secret of his birth. 
He immediately repaired to Paris, but finding that 
Count de Brisson refused to acknowledge him—and his 
claims were regarded as unfounded, he connected him- 
self with a gang of ronés. His genteel appearance, and 
a natural quickness were well calculated to aid him in bis 
nefarious profession. In a short time he perpetrated 
the crime of forgery, for which he was apprehended, 
arraigned, and convicted, as described. 


Count de Brisson’s second alliance, had proved of | 


short duration—his wife dying two years after their 
union, and without issue. Frederic was, therefore, the 
only lawful heir to the title and domains. Happy in 
the society of his mother, he retired to his paternal 
castle in Lorraine, but grief and suffering had done their 
work, and she shortly afier expired in the arms of her 
son. Ten years had passed away, when circumstances 
leading me in the neighborhood ef bis estate, I ventured 
to make myself known to him. My reception was most 
generous. A beautiful and noble lady was introduced 
to me, as the Countess de Brisson. My name was 
already to her familiar, while a blooming family, who 
called her mother, hailed me by the title of—* Their 


Father's Benefactor!” 


Notre.—The incidents and character of the above tale, are 
founded upon facts which transpired in France, in the year 
1821, and the individual represented under the fictitious tithe 
of Frederic Count de Brisson, was, as late as 1804, residing in 
the department of Mewrte, in the province of Lorraine, a 
wealthy avd honored nobleman. 


R. H. 


As the dove will clasp its wings to its side, and 
cover and conceal the arrow that is preying on its vitals, 
so is the nature of woman to hide from the world the 


pangs of wounded affection. 





CHILDREN’S HYMN.---WINTER. 


. 
" 
' 


Original. 
CHILDREN’S HYMN. 


On, Thou, whose eye, with mercy mild, 
Surveys the sinner’s bended knee, 
Thou, who wast once a little child, 
As tender and as young as we; 
Dear Jesus, Saviour, Father, Friend, 
To thee our lisping tongues would raise, 
While humbly at thy feet we bend, 
A song of gratitude and praise. 
*Twas thy creating word that made 
All things below, and all above, 
When we admiring, see displayed 
Thy matchless wisdum, power and love. 
"Twas thy redeeming love that raised 
Our soul from ruin, sin and woe ; 
Then let thy holy name be praised, 
By all good children here below. 
And may those hearts thy love inclined 
To give us intellectual light, 
To pour instruction o’er the mind, 
Enshrined in ignorance and night, 
May they enjoy a rich reward, 
In conscious virtues’ sweet repast; 
Oh, bless them while on earth, dear Lord, 
And take them to thyself at last. 
SAMUEL WOODWORTH. 


Original. 
WINTER. 


BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH, M. D. 


WINTER 's present, winds are howling, snow is falling fastly 
now, 

And a chain offrost is gemming Nature's sad and sombre brow. 

Dyes of beauty, changing colors, from the forest wild have gone; 

Leatless are the trees and bushes, crooked limbs are there alone. 

Now no more I meet my Elia; now no more I see ber look 

Ather face as in a mirror, in the clear and crystal brook ; 

Now no more I steal unto her, every rising blush to see, 

And her image in the brooklet, blushing quite as much as she. 

Now no more we stroll together, wand’ring o'er the wavy lawn, 

in the bright and sunny weather, soon as wakes the jazy dawo, 

For the Autumn, rustic maiden! hath departed with a sigh, 

Leaving Winter solely monarch—chil! o'er earth, and clouds o'er 
sky. 

Philadelphia, January, 1841. 







Original. 
TO A WITHERED ROSE. 


Nature's warm spirit's! from thee fled, 
As now thou hangst upon thy stem 

All sapless, withered, wan and dead, 
Yet fragrant still, sweet gem! 


So is it with the pure in life; 
When, from this earth, they pass away; 
Their deeds, with virtue’s sweets are rife, 
They live beyond decay. 
R. #. 
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THE STAR AND THE FLOWER. 





Original. 


THE STAR AND THE FLOWER; 


OR, THE TWO PETS. 


* Ad ogni uccello, 
Suo nido é bello.” 


Au! yours, with her light-waving hair, 
That droops to her shoulders of snow, 


And her cheek, where the palest and purest of roses 


Most faintly and tenderly glow! 
There is something celestial about her; 
T never behold the fair child, 


Without thinking she’s pluming invisible wings 


For a region more holy and mild. 
There is so much of pure seraph-fire, 

Within the dark depths of her eye, 
That I feel a resistiess and earnest desire 

To hold her for fear she should fly. 
Her smile is as soft as a spirit’s, 

As sweet as a bird’s is her tone; 


She is fair as the silvery star of the morn, 
When it gleams thro’ the grey mist alone, 


But mine is a simple wild-flower, 
A balmy and beautiful thing, 


That glows with new love and delight every hour, 
Thro’ the tears and the smiles of sweet spring ! 


Her eyes have the dark, brilliant azure 
Of heaven in a clear, summer night, 


And each impulse of frolicsome, infantine joy, 


Brings a shy, little dimple to light. 


Her young soul looks bright from a brow 


Too fair for earth's sorrow and shame; 
Her graceful and glowing lip curls even now 


With a spirit, no tyrant can tame. 
Then let us no longer compare 
These tiny, pet-treasures of ours ; 


For yours shall be loveliest still of the stars, 


And mine shall be fairest of flowers. 


FRANCES S. OSGOOD, 


Original. 


“SLEEP ON AND TAKE YOUR REST.” 
See St. Matthew, xxvi., 45. 


SLEEP on, ye faint and faithless, 
Who could not watch to see— 


Though staré grew pale to witness 


Your Master's agony ! 
Sleep, while His spirit wrestles 
Alone, with His dread doom; 


The hour—none Time hath numbered, 


Wore ever pall so deep! 
Earth ‘neath its burden trembles, 


And heaven's bright myriads weep: 


And cherubim and seraph, 

Stand silent round the throne, 
For He who reigns in Heaven, 
Spares not His only Son! 


Now, while o’erwrung with anguish, 
He groans, ‘‘ The hour is come!” 


i 


The hour of hell’s rejoicing ! 
For mighty hordes, set free, 

Proclaim, o’er a world’s ruin, 
Infernal Jubilee! 

Full soon their demon triumph, 
Shall rending rocks attest ; 

In this wild hour of terror, 
“Sleep on, and take your rest.” 


The hour of human madness ! 
And lo, with murderous strife, 
The blinded crowd press onward, 
To slay the Lord of life! 

And ye, while maniac passion 
Fills every sinful breast, 

Ye followers of Jesus, 
“Sleep on, and take your rest.” 


Oh, ye who say you love him, 
Amidst a world of pride! 
Was it to pay your ransom, 
The Lord of glory died? 
Shall sinners now betray Him, 
And pierce that holy breast, 
And ye, all faint and heartless, 
“ Sleep on,and take your rest !”” 


E. F. ELLET. 








Original. 
CHARADE. 


BY REV. J. H. CLINCH. 


Tue leafless trees and fields embrowned, 
And faded flowrets, broken, lay 
Beneath the leaden-tinted clouds 
Of winter's day. 

All earth looks dismal, dark and dun, 
’Till full of light, and full of grace, 
With noiseless tread, my first appeared, 

Veiling her face. 


Oh! had that gentle visitant, 
The gay earth sought in summer-tide, 
A richer hue had o'er her spread, 
A greener pride ; 
The fairy wing, which bore my first 
In wintry hour, would then be seen 
Changed to my second, and its flight 
More rapid been. 


Yet grieve not that amid the storm 
My first appeared, for thousand eyes 
Looked on its advent with delight 
And glad surprize ; 
And soon the joyous sun of spring 
Shone on that first with warmer light, 
And, ’mid its graceful folds, my whole, 
Rose on the sight. 


Boston, Mass. 
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SECOND VERSE. 


As the Tears from Angels falling, 
Turn to Diamonds in each Flower ; 
And the beetle’s hum is calling, 
Fairies to the greenwood Bower : 
When the holy light is streaming, 
And the leaf droops vn the tree ; 





Then when all the world is dreaming, 
“ Night,” oh! night has charms for me. 
Tell me not of Morning breaking, 
From the chambers of the deep ; 
Or the world to beauty waking, 
From the arms of balmy sleep. 














LITERARY REVIEW. 


History or Enxcianp, ey THomas Kricutitey: Harper 
& Brothers.—Before the appearance of the present work, all 
former histories of England were of too prolix and volumi- 
nous a character, and written by men swayed by party 
spirit, who carefully studied to give to certain portions of 
history, the coloring of their own political and religious 
feelings. The design of Mr. Keightley has been to avoid 
this dishonest mode of narration and produce a concise and 
impartial work from the earliest period down to the present 
day. The work is not merely a compilation from various 
authors, but an original history based upon the Saxon 
Chronicles and other ancient authorities. Every incident 
worthy of record has been noticed, while the more prominent 
ones have received his particular consideration. The houses 
of Plantagenet, Tudor, and the most important of all, that of 
Stuart, are detailed and descanted upon in the most able 
and lucid manner. The latter part of the history relating 
to the house of Brunswick, has been greatly condensed, 
and we think most judiciously, as since the accession of 
that family to the Throne, it has presented nothing more 
than a succession of political intrigues and party warfares, 
Such a work has long been wanting, and Mr. Keightley has 
certainly succeeded in supplying it. The notes by the 
American Editor display assiduity and research, and in many 
cases will be found of great benefit in the exposition of 
abstruse passages and questionable opinions. 


Tue Dream, and orner Poems, py THE Honorasie Mrs. 
Norton: Carey & Hart.—A volume by one of the sweetest 
of England's poetesses, for since the decease of the divine 
Hemans and Landon, nothing so truly poctical has appeared. 
There is scarcely a line but what partakes of some beautiful 
simile or expression, while sense is never sacrificed to sound, 
or nature outraged by affected and meretricious diction. 
The work is produced in the best style of its publishers, 
and must prove acceptable to every lover of poetry.—G. & 
O. Carvill. | 


Sacrep Meronies: Wiley & Putnam.—These hymns are 
composed with the design to suit the comprehension of 
children, and are accompanied by selected texts from Scripture. 
The language is chaste, clear, and in some instances very 
poetical. The work will be found most suitable to parents, 
teachers, and others, who have at heart the spiritual welfare 
of the youthful generation. :; 


Visits To Remarkasie Praces, ny W. Howitt: Carey 
& Hart.—From the treasures of antiquity, Mr. Howitt has 
constructed a most delightful work. The olden times and 
habits of “ Merrie England,” the princely palaces and their 
inmates—the birth-places, homes, aad graves of departed 
genius, and the many stirring incidents and events connected | 
with the most remarkable scenes of history, are given with 
such graphic power and beauty of description, as to render 
them worthy of the pen of Scott. The popularity which 
it has acquired abroad, will, we are certain, be speedily 
equalled in America, for a more original and instructive work 
is not, at this time, extant. 


Master Humpnrey's Crock: Lea & Blanchard.—Sixteen 
and seventeen are two capital numbers, embellished with 
eight well executed wood-cuts. 


Sevections From American Ports, sy W. C. Bryant: 
Harper & Brothers.—This volume is an hovor to the genius 
of our country, containing specimens of poetical writing, 
that will vie with many of the master spirits of the English 
lyre. We know what a difficult and ungracious task the 
editor has had to perform, and we sincerely congratulate him 
upon the skilful and discriminating manner in which he has 
accomplished it. His hint, that a second volume may appear, 
we trust will be realized, for there is yet a rich harvest to, 
be reaped ‘a this department of our country’s literature. 





LITERARY REVIEW. 


‘ 

Sevections rrom British Poets, ey F. G. Harteck: 
Herper & Prothers.—Two excellent volumes, fitting com- 
panions to the foregoing one. They comprise the essence of 
most of the English poets, from 1553 to the present day. 
We approve much of this species of publication, making 
the reader at once acquainted with the style and beauties 
of the various authors, without having his mind fatigued, 
and his taste destroyed, in separating the wheat from the 
chaff. Mr. Halleck, in the execution of his task, has dis- 
played av intimate knowledge with the ancient and modern 
poetical character of England, and if he has not produced 
« work to satisfy all tastes, he has, at least, a most pleasing 
one. He appears not to bave been fettered by a partiality 
for any particular school or style, but has selected his 
specimens according to the dictates of his own judgment. 
A more elaborate compilation might certainly have been 
produced, but we doubt if it would have been as much to 
the purpose. 

Rurat Lire or Encianp, sy W. Howitt: Carey & 
Hart.—One of the most intellectual volumes whieh has 
appeared for years. To acquire a perfect knowledge of his 
subject, Mr. Howitt has penetrated into almost every nook, 
dell, dingle, and forest of England, as well as a great portion 
of those of Scotland, suffering not the minutest trait of national 
character and habits to escape his observation. The result 
of which is, that he has produced a work of incalculable 
value to all classes, displaying greater insight into the rural 
life of England, than any other that has ever preceded it. 
It is not merely the rambling observations of a tourist, but 
the mature reflections of a philosopher and practical econo- 
mist, and should be in the library of every statesman and 
gentleman who wishes to obtain a perspicuous.and impartial 
acquaintance with the rural character of that kingdom. It 
is beautifully printed and elegantly bound, reflecting the 
highest credit on the taste and enterprize of its worthy 
publishers. 


A Vinpication or Ciassicat Stupres, sy Cuarces H. 
Lyon: H. & S. Raynor.—The author's aim is to excite a 
greater love for the study of the ancient languages in 
America. He treats his subject in a lucid and convincing 
manner and brings the opinion of several of the most able 
masters to prove that the etymology of antiquity is the only 
basis of a sound: education. It is ably written and worthy 


_of consideration. 


Tue Mercuant’s Daventer: Gould, Newman & Saxton.— 
This is a very excellent litth work, conveying through the 
medium of a sweet story the opinion that the female 
character 1s calculated intellectually to exert a powerful 
influence upon society ;—we cordially agree with the author 
that it does, and in his own words ask, “Should she not be 
fitted morally and (under God) religiously fitted to occupy 
that sphere which, without her, is an unlovely waste, sunless 
and barren, the domestic circle, the world of home.” 


Tur Tower or Lonpon, sy H. W. Arnswortn: Lea &, 
Blanchard.—We know not when we have perused a publica- 
tion of this character with more satisfaction; for, indepen- 
dent of its merit as a work of fiction, it is also one of great 
historical intelligence, delineating many of the events and 
characters of the times m which the scene is laid, with a 
fidelity and power of description, unequalled by any 
previous writer. The reader will alse find himself made 
thoroughlygconversant with that memorable monument of 
antiquity, the Tower of London, so deeply associated with 
the fortunes of England, and of which no perfect illustra- 
tion has ever before been attempted. We cordially recom- 
mend this romance as instructive and interesting, one 
which will ampty compensate for perusal.— Wiley & Put- 
nem, 


Tue Poet's Quest, AND oTHER Poems, BY C. J. CANNON: 
Casserly & Sons.—Some of the minor poems contain con- 


‘siderable merit, but “ The Poet's Quest” we do not admire. 


There is, however, more te praise than to condemn in the 
volume. 
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THEATRICALS. 


Tue Hour anv THe Man: Harper & Brothers.—The inten- 
tion of this work is to exhibit the character of the vegro race 
in the most favorable light, proving their capacity for the high- 
est situation in society, and ef their equality in intellect to the 
white. Miss Martineau’s motive in giving this work to the public, 
is to advance the cause of abolition, a mania which it is well known 
is the ruling passion of her life. Our province is not to discuss 
the merits or demerits of the cause, but to speak of the work in 
a literary point of view, and as such, we must acknowledge it is 
ably executed. The hero and incidents are based upon the 
well known negro revolution, in the island of Saint Domingo, in 
the year 1791, under the direction of Toussiant L’Ouverture, 
aud other well known colored chieftains. The authoress has 
displayed an immense research into the history and localities of 
the island, and invested her with peculiar interest. That 
of Toussiaat, to the admirer of the negro, will be found 
most acceptable, but however philanthropical may be the prin- 
ciples of Miss Martineau, we are afraid the refinement of man- 
ners, superior intellect, and beauty of person with which she 
has endowed her personages, will rather thwart the object she 
wishes to achieve, than advance it. Itis, however, a production 
of deep interest, and in every liberal bosom, will be justly 
appreciated.—G@. & C. Carvill. 
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| thenerected, new managers were appointed, exorbitant sums, in 


the spirit of opposition, were offered to the most popular artists, 
by the rival parties, while their creed was not, who will produce 
the best performances, but who will in the least space of time, 
make the greatest number of dollars. This theatrical mania, 
for three or four years, spread like wildfire—the country 
was prosperous, money was, literally speaking, of little or 
no value—luxury extended with rapid strides, and as a 
natural consequence, theatricals were extravagantly supported, 
but the fever began to abate—prosperity received a check 
from over speculation, people found out that they had been 
living ina sphere of faillaciousness—luxuries were now dispensed 
with, and, of course, theatricals came in for their share of 
curtailment, and managers like every other race were compelled 
to retrench. The stars, however, would not abate in their 
demands, and the managers had nothing left but to succumb 
or otherwise play to empty benches. Some remedy was 
then deemed requisite to supply the funds of the treasury ; 


and an expedient equally unjust to the useful professors of the 
‘art as it was injurious to the interests of the drama, was 


resorted to—ineflicient and impaired stock companies were 


‘engaged, and every thing made subservient to the talents 
lor pretensions of the stars. Third-rate artists were, by the 


| effrontery of the managers and the tolerating cupidity of 


Tue Renunciation, by Miss Burney: Lea & Blanchard.— 
A smooth and easily told story, without any particular merit to 
entitle it to especial notice. It may serve to amuse but not to 
instruct. 


Cuarites O’Mattey: Carey & Hart.—Numbers fifteen and | 
sixteen have been issued. We have already expressed our 
favorable opinion of this excellent work. We have only to say 
it is in no way lessened. | 


THEATRICALS. 


the public, styled “ brilliant performers,” “ celebrated artistes” 
and other fanfaronadical appellations, and nothing but what 
bore the title of star was considered worthy of support. 
This, for a short time, was successful, but like every other 
bad cause it soon found its level. What was the result of 
this false principle? Beggary to the manager and actor. 


|The public then began to look about it for fresh viands, 


and it at length found them in cheap lectures, cheap con- 
certs, cheap books, and cheap literature. The company of 
the Park theatre is now playing at the Franklin, at reduced 
prices—following the example of the Olympic and Chatham 
theatres, which are the only establishments succeeding. 


| The Park has been converted into a concert-room. The 


WE never completely despaired of the decease of the 
drama until the closing of the Park Theatre; now we 
are convinced that the true taste for theatricals has departed | 
from among us. The cause has been attributed to fifty 
different reasons, but the real one is the luxurious manner 
in which for these last twenty years the appetite of the 
public has been pampered. All the talent which Europe 
contained has been imported hither by speculating individuals, 
who had not the interest of the drama at heart, but only 
an avaricious desire to convert the temple of the Muses into 
that of Mammon. Star after star followed—not a month, nay 
scarcely a week but some “ marvellous performer” was brought 
forward, a constant excitement kept up, and a ravenous 
curiosity begotten for that which was novel. However 
mediocre the talent, it was sufficient if it bore the title 
of Star, and no dramatic dish was considered palatable 
unless composed of star ingredients. Shrewd individuals 
knew this, they therefore built or possessed themselves of | 
theatrical establishments, and regardless of the true purpose 


: 
| 


for which the stage was intended, made the theatre merely | 


the vehicle for a speedy acquirement of wealth and the 
destruction of the drama. It is well known, that managers 


thought not then of how many good plays could be brought | 


forward in the season, but HOw many stars could be 


obtained. “ Whole stars and half stars,” as they are techni- | 


cally termed, were procured at extravagant terms, and a 
regular system of dramatic speculation insfffuted. For 
a considerable time, the scheme was prosperous; Cook, 
Matthews, Macready, Kean, the Kembles, and others, 
were legitimately, stars—they were persons of true genius, 
were justly appreciated by the public, and at the same 
time, admirably supported by good stock companies. The 
managers found their project succeed, wealth poured in 
abundantly, while opposition was never dreamt of—but others 
deemed, and naturally too, that they were equally entitled 
to partake of the harvest which the originators of the 


speculation were so plentifully renping. New theatres were i 


_splendid National Opera-house has, for a time, closed for 
'want of patronage, and even the Bowery, although enjoy- 


ing a tolerable career of success, has wisely been fashioned 
into a temporary amphitheatre, while the spirit of Shak- 
speare and the Muses are left to mourn over the fallen fanes 
of their former glory and to curse the memory of those 


/men who first introduced to an American audience, the 


desecrating and ruinous taste fur the star monopoly. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 
INTERNATIONAL Copy-ricHt Law.—Tbhe subject of an inter- 
national copy-right law has been, for a considerable time, a 
disputed point, and one which is now as distant from decision as 
when first agitated, Itis well known, that as the law at present 
exists, there is neither safety nor encouragement for literary 
industry. The least mechanical pursuit being as well rewarded 
as almost the greatest literary one. It appears a reproach to 
America, so fertile in art and science, that she is not equally so 
in literature. The secret of the shame, however, is to be found 
in the lawless manner in which authors are oppressed, their 
productions being only made the means to enrich the publisher, 
and beggar themselves. The cheap works, too, of all kinds, 
with which our country is flooded, have been highly prejudi- 
cial to the encouragement and progress of letters; and if it has 
been argued that they have tended to the instruction of society, 
it may likewise be proved that they have, in a greater degree, 
to its debasement; loose and demoralizing compositions being 
thereby disseminated at a cheap rate, poisoning the mind, 
engendering false taste, and counteracting the principles and 
sentiments which a pure literature was ever meant to in- 
culcate. Another, and perhaps the most inimical of all to 


the developement of literary genius, is the extensive ciggula- 
| tion of European works, for while our publishers can reprint 


these without incurring expense for copy-rights, it is not to be 
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expected that they will extend the hand of support to our! 
native authors. To remedy, therefore, this act of injustice and 
oppression, it behooves every writer and friend te literature, 
both in America and England, to be untiring in their efforts in 
procuring a protection for literary labor, which, once effected, 
will compel the publishers to reward their exertions, and be 
the means of establishing a sound and National Republic of 
Letters, 


Musarp Concerts.—A series of instrumental concerts, 
under this title, are now in operation at the Park Theatre, | 
which has been converted into the form of an assembly-room, 
or hall, the pit having been floored over, and joined to the 
stage, and the interior appropriately decorated. Aun orchestra, 
comprising about fifty performers, is raised in the centre of 
the theatre, around which the visitors promenade, or those 
who are not inclined to do so, can sit in the boxes and enjoy 
the entertainment, It is a most delightful and rational manner 
of whiling away an evening, while to those whose principles 
are not in accordance with theatrical amusements, it affords | 
an opportunity of hearing some of the finest musical com- 
positions. We have heard it rumored that it is the inten- 
tion of the management to produce a series of sacred oratorios, 
during the approaching Lent, similar to those given in London 
at that period, and that Braham, Mrs, Sutton, Mrs. Bailey and 
other popular vocalists, will be engaged for that purpose. 
While we should rejoice that the scheme should be crowned 
with success, we trust that Mr. Simpson will be polite enough to 
adopt some method to secure himself from loss, as the public 
generally expects more than it is willing to reward. 


Norma.—This much talked of opera has been at last pro- 
duced at the Chestnut Street Theatre, Philadelphia, under 
the superintendence of its translator, and adaptor, Mr. Fry, | 
No expense has been withheld to render it as perfect as art and 
intellect could effect. New and extensive stage appointments 
have been lavishly bestowed on it ; the chorusses are of the most 
powerful character; the orchestra has been augmented to 
nearly duuble its regular number, while the principal parts 
are supported by Mrs. Wood and Mrs. Bailey and Messicurs 
Wood, Brough, and other excellent performers, We have 
been informed by judges in those matters, that it is one of the 
most perfect productions that has ever been brought forward 


| expression. 


| talents and tact peculiarly fitted for their profession. 
| of the most able articles in our newspaper press, are to be 


World, one of our best journals, under the editorial condaet 
of a scholar and a gentleman, one of the sweetest living 
poets of America, an elaborate and judicious critic and an 
elegant and correct writer in almost every sphere of 
literature. In succession comes the Brother Jonathan, large 
in form and large in talent, conducted by two of our ablest 
editors and authors. The first acknowledged to be one of 


| the most pleasant writers in the department of belles lettres, 


and whose works are as popular abroad as at home. The 
other, possessing fertile imagination, conversant with 
almost every subject; sound in judgment and fluent in 
On the heels of this comes The Sunday News, 
one of the best compendiums of weekly intelligence. Its 
editor displays an independent and well educated mind, with 
an intimate knowledge of the civil and political adminis- 
tration of governments. The Spirit of the Times, which is 
the next in years, principally professes to be a record of the 
Turf and other sports and amusements; yet the editor, in 
his literary and dramatic remarks, always evinces correct 
judgment and independent principles. Which comes next? 
The Atlas—a vuluable paper, prolific in every variety of 
matter. Its articles are lively, facetious, and intelligent— 
written with good taste and discrimination. The principal 
editor is gifted with superior poetical abilities, and as a 
prose writer, possesses an easy and graceful style. And 
to conclude, “though last not least in our dear love,” comes 
the witty, pungent, satirical and pithy Mercury. The two 
conductors of this weekly, are gentlemen, endowed with 
Some 


|met with in the columns of the Mercury, written by its 


| celebrity. 


in this country, and that the true era of music may, from its | 
appearance, be dated in America. Mr. Fry is but a young man, | 


and judging from this specimen of his genius, the highest 
achievements in the scieace may reasonably be expected from 
him. : 


Our Weekwies.—We have often regretted that the monthly | 


mature of our work has prevented us from acknowledg- 


ing the many liberal and frequent remarks bestowed upon | 


the “Companion,” by our city and provincial weeklies. It 
has now, however, struck us, that an enumeration of them 
under our editorial department, will not be out of place, and | 
afford us an opportunity of expressing our opinion of the | 
talents of their cenductors, while to our subscribers, we 
think it will preve acceptable, as a brief record of the 
character and abilities of that portion of the New-York 
Press. To begin—the oldest, and therefore entitled to prece- 
dence, is The Mirror, whose worthy and talented edifor, 
for “seventeen years, man and bof” has striven to advance 
aod uphold the literature of our country—and no one, we 
believe, has for such a length of time commanded such 
universal respect in a profession where so many tastes 
are to be considered and combated. The secret to us 
appears, that while be has ever expressed himself in a 
fearless aud independent manner, he has done so in the 
tanguage of civility, not of abuse, swayed by the principles 
of a gentleman, knowing that to have his own feelings 
respected, he must ever respect those of others. The next 
is The New-Yorker, the editor of which, in his capaeity of 
eritic, is ever guided by truth and impartiality, an able and 
profound political essayist, while as an imaginative writer, 
few can be fouud to surpass him. Then follows The New 


‘ 


junior editor, while a series of compositions, under the title 
of “Sermons by Dow, Junr.,” have won for it an enviable 
These profess to expose and censure the prevail- 
ing popular foibles and tastes of our community, and for 
powerful satire and ridicule, are unequalled by any author 
since the existence of Swift and Butler. Such are the 
weekly guardians of our press, aud in no community or 
country, we are confident, can a brighter array of genius 
be found. Of our provincial brethren we must claim their 
indulgence to a future number, when a similar estimate of 
their tulents shall be attempted. 


Mr. Vanpennorr’s Lectures.—This gentleman, whose dra- 
matic exhibitions have placed him in the first rank ofthe profes- 
sors of that art, proposes shortly to give a series of rhetorical 


| readings from the most eminent of our English poets, at the 
i Stuyvesant Institute of this city. 


In Boston, where his efforts 
have been crowned with the most flattering success, has been 
conceded to him the merit of the best rhetorician that has 
ever there been heard. When we consider how few correct 
readers and speakers there are, however many may arrogate to 
themselves the distinction, and how truly difficult the acquire- 
ment of the art is, we are confident he will meet with the most 
signal encouragement. In these days of lectures, we know of 
none that can be more beneficially listened to than those 


| on the art of eloquence and reading, and especially in agovern- 


‘ 


ment like ours, where the highest honors are frequently acquired 
by the eloquence of the individual, it behooves every one who 
aims at distinction to avail himself of all possible opportunities 
to perfect himself in the art. Indeed, without an eloquent 
delivery the most profound composition will fall lifeless on the 
ear of the“@uditor. It is, as Blair truly says, “ the art of per- 
suasion, while itis the business ofa philosopher to convince us of 
truth, it is that of an orator to persuade us to act conforma- 
bly to it, by engaging our affections in its favor; solid argu- 
ment and clear method; all the conciliating and interesting 
arts of composition, and pronunciation enter into the idea of 
eloquence.” And further says the same author,—* By elo- 
quence we are not only convinced, but interested, and agitated, 
and carried along with the speaker; our passions rise with 
his, we have all his emotions, we love, we hate, we resent 
as he iuspires us.” 
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